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ANNUAL MEETINGS. 


Tue Seventy-first Annual Meeting of the American Baptist Missionary Union will be 
held in the First Baptist Church, Saratoga, N.Y., on Monday, June 1, 1885, at ten 
o’clock, A.M. 


(Signed) HENRY S. BURRAGE, Recording Secretary. 
PORTLAND, Me., April 1, 1885. 


The Seventy-first Annual Meeting of the Board of Managers of the American Bap- 
tist Missionary Union will be held in the First Baptist Church, Saratoga, N.Y., immediately 
after the adjournment of the Missionary Union. 


(Signed) MOSES H. BIXBY, Recording Secretary. 


PROVIDENCE, R.I., April 1, 1885. 


The Anniversaries will be held this year at Saratoga, beginning Wednesday, 
May 27. The meetings of the Home Mission Society come first, occupying Wednesday 
and Thursday ; the Publication Society is next in order, on Friday and Saturday; and 
the Missionary Union will conclude the series, on Monday and Tuesday, June 1 and 2. 
Those who will not be able to attend the whole series can arrange their time according 
to the above programme. 


The Fiscal Year of the Missionary Union closes March 31 ; but, in order to 
get all the contributions credited, it is usual to keep the treasurer’s books open till about 
the middle of April. As this has been done the present year, the donations received for 
the month of March could not be made up in time to appear in the present number of the 
MacazinE. For the same reason, the state of the treasury at the close of the year cannot 
be given. But, from appearances at the time of this writing, it seems probable that a 
very large deficit will be found to burden the work at the beginning of another year. The 


Lord has given the work to be done, but the Lord’s people have not given the money to 
do it. 
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Personal. — Rev. David Smith and wife arrived at Shwaygyeen, Burma, Jan. 8, 
after a pleasant voyage from America. They will have charge of the Karen Mission at 
that station. Mr. Frank D. Phinney, Superintendent of the Mission Press at Rangoon, 
Burma, has a sister, Miss Hattie Phinney, teaching in the Spellman Seminary for Girls at 
Atlanta, Ga. ; and Miss M. G. Burdette, Corresponding Secretary of the Woman’s Home 
Mission Society ( Chicago ), is a sister of Rev. C. E. Burdette of Tura, Assam. These 


add to the links which bind foreign and home missions together. “ Diversities of gifts, 
but the same Spirit.” 


The New Edition of “The Congo Mission,” just published, contains a map of 
Equatorial Africa, with explanations showing the division of the country, resulting from 
the conclusions of the Berlin Conference, and the treaties between the African Interna- 
tional Association and other powers interested. The development of Africa is proceeding 
so fast that it is difficult to keep pace with it ; but the new map is accurate in all essential 
features, and will be helpful in understanding the situation of affairs in Central Africa. 
The pamphlet may be obtained from the Mission Rooms, Tremont Temple, Boston, Mass., 
or from any of the District Secretaries of the Union. 


““Siam and Laos, as seen by our American Missionaries,” published by the 
Presbyterian Board of Publication at Philadelphia, is a most valuable and interesting book 
on a country and people comparatively unknown to the general reader. It is prepared, as 
its title indicates, by the Presbyterian missionaries laboring among the Siamese and Laos, 
and therefore possesses the accuracy and vividness of personal observation. The value 
of the book is greatly increased by the numerous illustrations and the map. We are glad 
to recommend it to those desiring information regarding the topics of which it treats. To 
those interested in our own missions, it will afford information concerning the location and 
surroundings of the mission to the Karens in Northern Siam. Price $1.25. 


Baptists in Hungary. — The readers of the MaGazine are familiar with the 
persecutions and violence which our Baptist brethren in Hungary, particularly in the neigh- 
borhood of Buda-Pesth, have suffered. They were so severe that Mr. Meyer, the mission- 
ary of the Union, brought the matter to the attention of the Council of the Evangelical 
Alliance ; and that body memorialized the king of Hungary on the subject. Mr. Irany, 
a member of the Diet, lately brought a resolution before the House of Representatives, 
jnstructing the Minister of Public Worship and Education to prepare a law as to religious 
liberty. ‘The resolution was opposed by the Minister, August Trefort, who, while profess- 
ing to favor entire freedom in religious matters, claimed, first, that in regard to religious 
liberty Hungary would compare favorably with other countries ; second, that, if liberty were 
granted, objectionable sects might take advantage of it to enter the country ; third, that the 
Baptists are not qualified to form a church, because of their humble social standing ; 
fourth, that they had not been persecuted ; and finally, and strangest of all, he opposed 
the resolution because he did not “wish that any force shall be exercised over the 
consciences of men.” This remarkably inconsistent and inconsequent argument will not 
relieve our brethren from their sufferings, nor free the Hungarian government from the 
odium which falls upon those who persecute on religious grounds. Apparently, the matter 
ended in this unsatisfactory manner ; and the distressed brethren in Austria and Hungary 


should have our sympathy, and earnest prayers that the Lord would be pleased to deliver 
them out of their bondage. 
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The China Inland Mission. —A remarkable series of meetings, under the 
auspices of this Mission, has recently been held at the Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, in connection with the departure of seven young men from the Universities for 
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China. One of these was the captain of a university eleven, and is mentioned as the 
best cricketer in England. He is a man of wealth, and gives himself and his fortune 
to the work. Another was stroke of a university crew; and two others, officers in the 
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Royal Artillery and the Royal Dragoons. The consecration which has led those young 
men to give up the careers of earthly distinction which were open to them, and devote 
themselves to the work of preaching Christ’s gospel to the heathen, without hope of earthly 
reward, is worthy of emulation. Two years ago, the friends of the mission were praying 
for an addition of seventy to the mission staff in China; and the prayer has been more 
than answered already. The present mission staff numbers one hundred and fifty in all, 
— fifty-eight missionaries and their wives, forty unmarried men, and fifty-two unmarried 
women. ‘There are about one hundred native preachers, Bible-women, etc. The income 
for the last year was $90,000, and $15,000 were received in January. The growth of the 
income has kept pace with the enlargement of the work. 

Chinese Idolatry is opposed to the teachings of Confucius, and is formally 
denounced by the general government; but no real attempts are made to overthrow the 
superstition and idolatry which have been introduced into the country by the partial 
infusion of Buddhistic ideas into the religion of the common people. The mixture of 
Confucianism, Buddhism, and Tauism in China causes the religious ideas of the people to 
be extremely vague ; and, while they believe to a certain extent in all these systems, they 
do not heartily believe in any. A small proportion of the priests and people are sincere 
in their religious exercises ; but the literary class are generally atheists or pantheists, and 
to the great mass of the people religion is only a formal thing. Yet they feel the need 
of some religion, to satisfy their consciences ; and the practice of idolatry, though in a 
perfunctory manner, is very general. Dr. Nevius estimates the number of idol temples in 
the Chinese Empire at three hundred thousand, valued at a thousand million dollars, and 
the number of idols at about three millions. Many of these are images of the same god, 
but he supposes that there are about thirty thousand distinct (so-called) deities worshipped 
in China. The only forms of worship universally practised are ancestral worship, the 
worship of the kitchen god, and the worship of heaven and earth at the beginning of 
each year. General as jt is, the idolatry of China is more favorable to morality and religion 
than that of other heathen nations. It knows no deification of vice, and has no lascivious 
rites. As far as its direct influence on the people is concerned, this idolatry seems to have 
less power to degrade. Perhaps the fact that their-religious practices and precepts afford 
a less striking contrast to Christianity than is seen elsewhere, may account for some of the 
difficulties which are found in winning the Chinese to the Gospel; but it also affords 


assurances that, once won to Christ, they may be expected to furnish a high type of 
Christian. 


GENERAL ARTICLES. 


THE CONGO MISSION. 
REV. S. DRYDEN PHELPS, D.D. 


WHERE rolls the Congo River, O’er all its lengthened borders, 
In soft, majestic flow ; Where millions live and die, 
Or where its waters quiver Oppressed by sin’s disorders, — 

In foaming falls below; “Come, help us!” is the cry. 


Fallacies about 


Shall commerce pierce the region, 
Lead there an eager train? 
Shall traffic, with its legion, 
Brave death itself for gain ? 
And shall the Lord’s anointed, 
By blood and Spirit sealed, 
To save the world appointed, 
Be slow to take the field? 


Awake, ye hosts of Zion! 
Behold the favored hour ; 
Your Captain’s word rely on: 
His strength shall be your power. 


Missionaries. 


Forth to the land before you, 
His harbingers have gone ; 
And now, his banner o’er you, 
He calls, ‘Come on, come on!” 


‘Give, saints, as God hath given, 
And see, as your reward, 
Dense pagan darkness riven, 
And Christ received as Lord; 
For, while the conflict rages, 
A continent in gloom 
Shall burst the chains of ages, 
And rise to bud and bloom. 
The Christian Secretary. 


FALLACIES ABOUT MISSIONARIES. 
REV. WILLIAM ASHMORE, D.D., SWATOW, CHINA. 


HERE, now, is a delicate subject. It will 
be so easy to give offence. Perhaps it is a 
foolish topic as well. The MAGAZINE is 
supposed to be a record of the work of mis- 
sionaries, rather than their personal matters. 
That is true; but more than once did Paul 
step aside for a moment to set himself right 
before his brethren. We who have so much 


more need for it than he had may be excused 


just this once. “Ye suffer fools gladly,” as 
much they did in Paul’s day. We know that, 
and take advantage of it. So consider this a 
letter half open, half closed. If you choose 
to open it fully, it will be your affair: if you 
think best to close it entirely, then is not the 
waste-paper basket by your side? 

First, then, it is a fallacy to think that mis- 
stonaries must be better than the stock from 
which they have sprung. 

From the moment that a man becomes a 
missionary, double piety, double consecration, 
and double self-sacrifice are demanded of him. 
A missionary should indeed be eminent in all 
the graces, as every minister ought to be; but 
why he should, all at once, become so much 
better than other men, is what I cannot under- 
stand. The stream does not rise higher than 
its source. Crops are usually not better in 
quality than the seed-corn from which they 
have been grown. The home-churches are 
the seed-beds of the world. The glory of 
New England in by-gone days has been the 
quality of the seed-corn she sent into the min- 
istry of the West. The churches of to-day are 
responsible for the seed now being sown in 
heathendom. As are the home-churches, so 


will the missionaries be that come from them; 
as are the missionaries, so will the churches be 
that are gathered by them. Every thing after 
its kind. The types of Christianhood pro- 
duced over there are being reproduced here, 
good, bad, and indifferent. Religious provin- 
cialism over there is followed by religious 
provincialism over here. Lax views of faith 
and practice there generate lax views here. 
Wrong theories of the atonement, of inspira- 
tion, of the future condition of the wicked, 
brought out by missionaries from home, root 
themselves in the sprouting theology of newly 
evangelized lands. It is not necessary that 
the Evil One should always come in person to, 
sow tares. The tares are often put in the 
wheat-sack in the theological classroom, or 
handea down from the pulpit, and are brought 
out here by the new missionary along with the 
wheat. 

It does not follow, then, that because a man 
is a missionary he must of course be a wise 
man, or a judicious man, or a consecrated man, 
or even sound in the faith. It would be 
strange indeed, if, in the regiments of mis- 
sionaries sent out to Asiatic fields, there were 
not some indiscreet, incompetent, indolent, 
self-seeking, unconsecrated members, whose 
places are best filled when vacant. Certainly 
there are such; and missionaries themselves 
are more quick to discern it than are our 
sharp-eyed religious journals at home. But, 
apart from that, there is an abundance of re- 
ligious error of all kinds. There is ritualism, 
imported direct from influential Protestant 
churches in England and the United States; 
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and rationalism, from Lutheran churches in 
Germany. Long robes, processions, altars, 
crucifixes, vestments, are doing their work on 
a scale of no little magnitude. The writer 
knows more than one missionary who preaches 
downright rationalism, one who denies the 
divinity of Christ, one who taught Universal- 
ism, and of several who teach salvation by 
morality, and set aside a vicarious atonement. 
Such things are painful; but it is a painful 
fact that such men do truly and faithfully 
represent the lax convictions or the culpable 
carelessness of many at home who have helped 
to send them out. 

Any one watching the religious drift of his 
time peers into the future, and wonders what 
the nascent churches of the Far East will prove 
to be. Which class of influences will finally 
predominate? What form of theological be- 
lief will ultimately dominate India, China, and 
Japan? That the coming Christianity of these 
lands will have a provincial element of their 
own, cannot be doubted; but that they will 
carry on them to the end of time the birth- 
marks of their denominational mothers, is also 
apparent. It is easy to see the great responsi- 
bility resting on those who mould, and those 
who select and send out, missionary candidates 
for the foreign work, lest in the haste and 
carelessness and false “liberality,” too com- 
mon, they should send out tare-sowers instead 
of wheat-sowers. Missionaries, male and fe- 
male, ought to be chosen with much more 
patient inquiry, and much more earnest prayer, 
than is usually thought necessary. Before 
he chose the Twelve, Christ prayed all night. 

The additional fact must be recognized, that, 
after the missionary has gone abroad to his 
work, he will continue to be affected favorably 
and unfavorably by home spiritual conditions. 
In the inner darkness of a great cave in the 
South, far in the bowels of the earth, is a lake 
which responds rhythmically to the movements 
of a distant river. Woen the river rises, the 
lake rises; and when the river falls, the lake 
falls. No mortal ken can point out where lies 
the mysterious winding by which the connec- 
tion is kept up; but it is there, nevertheless. 
That a spiritual connection of a similar kind 
exists between the conditions of fostering 
churches at home, and young churches which, 
through missionary agency, are being fostered 
abroad, cannot well be disputed. Sometimes 
it is on the side of good, sometimes on the 
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side of evil. The father may: t sour grapes, 
and the children’s teeth will b set on edge. 
Happily for us all, the good is more than the 
evil. Prayer breath, like ocean vapors, may 
rise on one side of a continent, to be precipi- 
tated in showers on the other side. Let there 
be increased devotion with you, and we shall 
respond to it here. Let there be more ear- 
nestness in prayer, and the effect will be seen 
over here in more nerve, more boldness, more 
directness, more hopefulness, and more power 
over the nations. We “are nourished by the 
king’s country.” Churches of young converts 
are like young infants. Unable at the first to 
digest food for themselves, they must have 
the materials of their faith partially digested 
for them by their spiritual nurses. By and 
by they will be able to digest, as well as as- 
similate, the material of faith for themselves. 
Meanwhile, see to it that those who are 
nursing fathers and nursing mothers shall 
themselves be in good spiritual health and 
free from poisonous secretions. 

Second, It is a fallacy to think that the 
circumstances of missionary life must of ne- 
cessity be favorable to the high culture a 
pty. 

It would be more than a folly to start com- 
parisons between piety and piety, since all 
alike come so far short. A missionary ought 
to be devotedly and healthily pious, let others 
be what they may. Unless he is so, he will 
fail in his great work. But if the surround- 
ings of missionary life are such as to put him 
in the situation of one rowing against a mighty 
current, as regards his own spiritual life, there 
can be no harm in just adverting to it as we 
pass along. 

It is to be noted, then, that a missionary is 
usually deprived of many religious auxiliaries 
enjoyed by his brethren at home. It is true, 
the primal source of all fervor is the Master 
himself, and he can be with his servants in 
Patmos as well as in Jerusalem. But it is 
also true, and true by his arrangement, that 
many collateral helps should be used. Fields 
are not always watered exclusively by direct 
rain from heaven: the streams of the valley, 
and the dews of the night, must also do their 
share. Christ has many rivulets and side- 
streams by which his heritage is made glad. 
Christians are not formed to live and move and 
have their being independently of each other, 
nor to dwell apart like cloistered hermits, 
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Hermit life is favorable to meditation and in- 
trospection. Too much of it involves a sacri- 
fice of things equally important. 

Our friends at home, perhaps, never con- 
sider how much the healthy and symmetrical 
development of their own spiritual natures 
depends upon association with healthy and 
symmetrical Christians around them. A les- 
son of this kind was taught in the early gold- 
hunting days of California. Thousands of 
professors became separated from Christian 
companionship and Sabbath observances. As 
a consequence, their faith withered away like 
the blasted wheat in Pharaoh’s dream. The 
Apostle Paul had intimate association with 
Christ, and yet he was not exempt from the 
need of being braced by converse with his 
brethren. He could be cheered by their 
“mutual faith ;”? he could live if others would 
stand fast; he could be comforted by the 
coming of Titus; he could plunge with fresh 
courage into foreign missionary work if he 
could first be somewhat filled with the com- 
pany of those he loved. 

A brother minister at home lives in the 
bosom of a great household of faith. He is 
made strong by a host of strong men around 
him. He dwells in a garden of spices. He 
has ever an Aaron and a Hur at his elbow. 
If his prayer ever returns to his own bosom, 
it returns laden with blessing. The church 
to which he preaches gives back the good 
he imparts. When he has to denounce un- 
godliness, the response comes back from 
Ebal; and all the people standing by their 
faithful minister shout Amen, in the name of 
the Lord. When he blesses the heritage of 
the faithful, the chorus comes from Gerizim, 
Hosanna to God in the highest. Is it a little 
thing to have such backing as that? Some 
of these saints are old veterans in spiritual 
warfare. They have an intelligent sympathy 
with the pastor in all his trials; they quickly 
answer to the sound of the trumpet; they 
quickly catch the fire of his spirit. Their 
words, their prayers, and their responses gird 
him with strength. Preaching to them be- 
comes an instruction and an inspiration. 

Nor is this all. He has conventions and 
associations and ministers’ meetings and other 
assemblages of the men of Israel, as many as 
he can possibly attend. In these he is made 


to feel the mighty moral support of numbers. 
He becomes conscious of the back-water 
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pressure of a vast aggregate of common con- 
viction. He daily exchanges hand-grips with 
the denominational “mighties,” and his oc- 
casionally trembling nerves are made firm 
again. Every day, life is passed amid remind- 
ers of the Christian faith. Christianity is to 
him something real, tangible, almost visible. 
Churches and church-spires and church-bells, 
and Sabbath sights and Sabbath sounds, are 
ever speaking to his eye or ear. The very air 
is filled with Christian breath. Christians, 
Christians, Christians, everywhere meet him 
on the right hand and on the left, in the mar- 
ket, in the thoroughfare, and in the social 
circle. The combined educational power of 
all these adjuncts is vastly more than is com- 
monly supposed. 

Very different is it with the missionary. 
For him to enter into the shadow of heathen- 
dom is to pass from the warmth of a mid-day 
sun into the shadow of an eclipse, and there 
to remain. The chill of midnight creeps over 
him at noonday. When he bade farewell to 
all behind him, he bade farewell to more than 
he dreamed of. He finds himself in the midst 
of a vast, festering mass of corruption. No 
longer a vestige of a Sabbath, no sign of a 
church, no sight of a Christian, no song of 
praise, no voice of prayer, no joy of the Holy 
Ghost, no Christ, no God. Instead thereof 
are smoky, grimy temples, filled with hideous 
idols covered with dust and cobwebs and soot 
and the ashes of incense offered to devils. 
Everywhere are sores and ulcers, and rags 
and patches, and beggars, and dirt and stench 
and nastiness and filth, and pollution of man- 
ners, and pollution of speech, and pollution of 
thought, and vileness out of the mouths of 
men and women and boys and girls and tot- 
tering children, shameless and disgusting 
beyond conception. 

Few missionaries ever forget the shock of 
their first contact with heathenism. They saw 
the mean man bowing down, and the great 
man humbling himself, and saying to a stock 
or a stone, “ Thou art my father and my god.” 
Is it possible that human beings can be so 
degraded? The rabble of worshippers in a 
heathen temple is viewed with amazement. 
Verily, “ The abjects have gathered themselves 
together.” The immediate effect on the mis- 
sionary is an impulse of gratitude heavenward 
for having been born in a Christian land, and 
a gathering fire in his soul to hasten prepara- 
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tion to tell them of the way, the truth, and the 
life. But the effect of contrasts does not last 
long. The wrath of man worketh not the 
righteousness of God. The sights and sounds 
of Sodom are not a means of grace. But, at 
first, that does not matter so much. The mis- 
sionary has resources within himself, and for 
a time continues to run under the spiritual 
momentum acquired at home. So he bears 
up bravely, especially as fresh increments are 
derived from the letters of loving friends. 
The warmth of old prayers is still felt in his 
heart; the murmur of blessed harmonies still 
lingers in his ear. 

But, after a time, the initial force becomes 
expended; the convocations of the saints 
have ceased to come around; the former ones 
have receded far away; they have entered 
into the memories of by-gone years; the let- 
ters, too, drop off one by one: and the mis- 
sionary becomes conscious of some sort of 
exhaustion. There is a lowered vitality in his 
Spiritual life, the cause of which he cannot 
perceive, and the nature of which he cannot 
describe. The simple truth is, his supplies 
are cut off, his seven years of famine have 
commenced; he is living on old stores, and 
they lack freshness. Possibly, it may be his 
lot to be sent where there are already com- 
panies of native Christians. This will help 
him some, but not much. Their plane of ex- 
perience is too far below his own to furnish 
him needed spiritual companionship. To them 
it is a perpetual giving out; but they furnish 
nothing, or next to nothing, in return. They 
are babes; they cannot enter into the mission- 
ary’s thoughts and feelings. It is better, of 
course, in regard to his brother missionaries ; 
but there are only three or four of them, per- 
haps, whom he meets for years, and they get 
“talked out.” His own thoughts and his own 
prayers are in danger of falling into a rut, from 
which it is hard to get out. He is like a poor 
man in a forest, who keeps going round in a 
circle by the light of his own torch. He has 
a library of good Christian books, to be sure ; 
but who can live forever on potted meats in 
spiritual any more than in material things ? 

This lowered vitality is not the whole of 
the malady: ubiquitous heathenism asserts 
itself, and continuous contact with it produces 
a numbness of the spiritual nature. The 
graces seem not to act freely at times. They 
are affected by something outside of them- 
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selves. Let it not be supposed the missionary 
ever comes to be indifferent to the vileness of 
heathenism. There is nothing of that kind: 
but he is benumbed ; his faith is benumbed; 
his joy is benumbed ; his buoyancy of hope is 
benumbed. It seems such an impossible un- 
dertaking that he is engaged in, such a hope- 
less chance, such fearful odds, such a useless 
outlay of time and energy, such an unrequited 
wear and tear of brain and body and spirit. 
Why is it that the truth does not take hold? 
Where is the Lord God of Elijah? It is dif- 
ferent when the missionary is meeting with 
marked success. Any one can give thanks 
exultingly who is crowding his barn with 
sheaves ; but, if toiling in a hard field, he still 
sends home his hopeful shout, — the shout he 
utters to cheer himself, — and too often falls 
back into the dull lethargy already too famil- 
iar. Lord, who hath believed our report, and 
to whom is the arm of the Lord revealed? 

Furthermore, there is much missionary work 
which is essential and legitimate, and yet it 
is not spiritually helpful. The study of the 
language takes up years of time. In new 
missions, there is house-building and chapel- 
building, carried on by the help of workmen 
who have a genius for being aggravating. 
There are business matters at all times, con- 
nected with a growing mission. Here in China 
we are perpetually seeking to hold our own 
against the mandarins. With them the tem- 
ple of Janus is never shut. For years we have 
not been without a case of worry and warfare 
in which they had something to do. All these 
things make demand on the spiritual nature, 
but render no return, save the promotion of a 
patience which does not always have its per- 
fect work. A missionary friend of my ac- 
quaintance, who superintended the erection of 
a house more than a dozen years ago, has 
remarked more than once that his temper 
never recovered from the strain then imposed 
upon it by the knavish, lying, lazy, and cheat- 
ing workmen with whom for nearly a year he 
had to do. 

Take it all in all, the missionary often re- 
peats in his spiritual life the experience of 
Elijah. He drinks of the brook, but the brook 
dries up because there is no rain in the land. 
More than one brook has he seen dry up in 
that way. When he first came out, he thought 
that the warm fervor of the home-life would 
be enough to keep him going; but that brook 
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dried up. Then he depended much on cheer- 
ing and helpful messages from home; but that 
brook dried up. Then he thought he should 
recuperate his spirit with the loving fidelity 
and single-hearted consecration of the con- 
verts ; but that brook also proved to be as capri- 
cious as a hill-side rivulet. Then comes the 
crucial hour. Happy the missionary that finds 
his way to the cruse of oil, and has his faith 
and hope nourished by the Holy Ghost, until 
it shall please God to send down upon the land 
the great rain of his strength. When a mis- 
sionary has learned to lean wholly on God, 
and do his work patiently and persistently, 
with or without the cheer of others, with or 
without success, simply because it is God’s 
work, then he has really begun to attain. But 
what a long time it takes, and what a weary 
journey over a rough road it is, to reach that 
mount of God! The late William Burns, of 
apostolic zeal, used to be so deeply affected 
by his experience in this way, that he would 
sometimes withdraw from all heathen sur- 
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roundings, and shut himself up for days, until 
his exhausted spirit could recover its tone. 

And now what is all this being said for? 
To excuse any shortcomings among the mis- 
sionaries? Not atall. Let them be weighed 
like all other men, with the shekel of the sanc- 
tuary. But let this be taken as the expression 
of a great need, or rather of two great needs: 
one is, that you need to pray earnestly over the 
men you are about to choose; the other is, 
that you need to pray earnestly and continu- 
ously for them after you have chosen them. 
Let it also be remembered, concerning those 
who toil in the “ uttermost parts,” that it is not 
always an enervated body that drives a man 
home. The spirit needs freshening up. The 
stagnant pond of heathenism sends out spirit- 
ual as well as physical malaria. An alterative 
is needed for the one as much as the other. 
Paul speaks with more pathos of the refresh- 
ing of his spirit, than of the supply of material 
wants. 


LETTER FROM REV. 


[WE find in the “Salem Register ” of March 
23, 1885, the following letter, before unpub- 
lished, written by Rev. Samuel Newell to “ Mr. 
Isaac Newhall, Merchant, Salem, Massachu- 
setts, America, by the ship Francis.” Mr. 
Newell was one of the five young men or- 
dained in the Tabernacle Church, Salem, Feb. 
6, 1812, the others being Adoniram Judson, 
jun., Gordon Hall, Samuel Nott, jun., and 
Luther Rice. These young men constituted 
the first missionary delegation from America 
to heathen lands: Judson and Newell, with 
their wives, sailing from Salem for India, Feb. 
19, 1812, in the brig “ Caravan ;’’ and the other 
three, with Mrs. Nott, from Philadelphia in 
the ship “Harmony,” Feb. 18, 1812. The 
“Harmony” arrived at Calcutta about one 
month later than the “Caravan.” The early 
death of Mrs. Harriet Atwood Newell, at the 
Isle of France, Nov. 30, 1812, at the age of 
nineteen, before she had an opportunity to 
engage in actual work for the heathen, seemed 
to cut short her missionary career; but the 
great interest which it aroused, and the wide 
circulation of her memoirs, have done more for 
the cause for which her life was given, than 
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long years of service could have done. It is 
one of the most striking examples of one who, 
“being dead, yet speaketh.” This letter is not 
only interesting as an early missionary docu- 
ment, but is very important as showing that 
some of these missionaries had formed the 
intention of laboring in Burma before leaving 
America, and abandoned it after arrival in 
India, on learning the unsettled condition of 
affairs in that country. But God had a work 
to be done in that dark land, and cut Judson 
off from all other intended fields, that he might 
be driven to Burma, to found there the mis- 
sions of the American Baptist Missionary 
Union. ] 


SeRAmpoRE (near Calcutta), July 13, 1812. 


My DEAR Mr. AND Mrs. NEWHALL, — With 
pleasure I embrace the opportunity of writing you 
by the “ Francis,”’ which is bound direct to Salem, 
and will leave Calcutta in a fewdays. We arrived 
in Calcutta on the 17th of June, one hundred and 
nineteen days after our departure from Salem, 
We had, on the whole, a very pleasant passage. 
We were all seasick about three weeks; after 
which we enjoyed a remarkable share of health the 
remainder of the way, except that I had a short 
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illness off the Cape of Good Hope. We found 
the captain and officers very obliging, and disposed 
to render the situation comfortable. We had pub- 
lic worship in the cabin every Sabbath, which was 
usually attended by as many of the officers as 
could be spared from the ship’s service. Mrs. 
Newell bore the hardships of the voyage much 
better than you would have expected from her 
slender appearance. She has enjoyed quite as 
good, if not better, health since we left America 
than she used to do at home; and she bears a 
separation from friends and country quite as well 
as I do. 

We have been here now nearly a month, during 
which time we have seen strange things. I shall 
not attempt to describe the scenes which the coun- 
try presents, as you have doubtless heard from your 
brothers Harry and Thomas all that I can tell you 
of Indian affairs. Here are plenty of gods; but, 
strange to tell, they are wooden gods! The wor- 
ship of Juggernaut, of which you may have heard, 
I have several times witnessed. It is indeed a 
humiliating sight to behold five hundred thousand 
human beings (as I have seen) bowing down before 
a wooden image. But the light of the blessed 
gospel has already begun to scatter the thick dark- 
ness which for many ages has enveloped these 
deluded people. At Serampore the standard of 
the cross is erected, and many of the heathen have 
enlisted under it. The Baptist missionaries have 
translated, and are translating, the Scriptures into 
almost all the languages of the East. The heathen 
begin to read the Word of God in their respective 
languages, and to see the vanity and sin of trusting 
in idols, and practising the abominations which 
have long prevailed among them. The work pro- 
gresses, and will progress till all shall know the 
only living and true God, and Jesus Christ whom 
he has sent. 

The place of our destination is not yet fixed. 
Brother Judson and I are here waiting the arrival 
of the “‘ Harmony,” on which our other three breth- 
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ren are embarked. We expect them every day. 
As soon as they arrive, we shall fix on the field o 
our labors, and repair to it as soon as possible. I 
hope to get away from here soon; if I do not, I 
shall be obliged to stay six or eight months longer, 
unless I go and leave my wife behind. We shall 
probably go to two different stations, — two to one 
place, and three to the other, —on account of the 
jealousy of the Government in these Eastern coun- 
tries. We shall none of us go to the Birman 
Empire as we expected. It is at present in a state 
of war and tumult, which would render it unsafe 
for us to go among them. We shall not be allowed 
to settle anywhere on the continent, within the 
limits of the Company’s territories, as the Govern- 
ment here have strict orders from the Court of 
Directors in England to prohibit all missionaries 
from settling on the peninsula of Hindostan. Mis- 
sionaries, however, have got footing in various parts 
of the country, and are permitted to remain here: 
though they mean to prevent others from coming, 
if possible. We have been ordered to return to 
America, but the order was grounded on the sup- 
position that we intended to settle in Bengal or 
somewhere on the continent. We have presented 
a memorial to the Government, informing them that 
our intention was not to continue here, but to go 
farther to the eastward. We have not yet received 
an answer from them, but we have not the least 
apprehension that the order will be enforced upon 
us. 

Mrs. Newell wishes to be affectionately remem- 
bered to you and by you. She will write if possi- 
ble. Do remember me very particularly to your 
mother and family, to all our other Lynn friends, 
to Martha and Thomas, Col. Mansfield, Mr. Eames, 
and Mr. Putnam, and all other of my acquaintances 
in Salem. Write to me when you find where I am, 
which you will be able to learn from Dr. Worces- 
ter. Remember me to Joel. 

I am yours affectionately, 
SAM’L NEWELL. 


BAPTISTS IN THE ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 


REV. PAUL BESSON, BUENOS AYRES. 


Ir is long since I wrote concerning our 
Baptist mission in the Argentine Republic. 
As I told three years ago, we met great diffi- 
culties in the outset. At Santa Fé, priest- 
craft rules in the person of a clerical governor. 
We were several times threatened and injured ; 
and we were unable to obtain from the civil 
authorities the recording of births, or the legal 
celebration of marriages. As for burials, or- 


dinary privileges were refused to us; and we 
preferred to remain outside the law, rather 
than submit to a system of favors and privi- 
leges. Notwithstanding all these obstacles, 
we have made some progress. We live among 
a very loose and depraved people, who, at the 
same time, are very indifferent and indolent, 
having become infidels in consequence of the 
abuses and crimes committed in the name of 
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the religion of the State. Yet the Baptist flag 
has been planted in six settlements of the 
province of Santa Fé, where we count about 
thirty baptized members. Three religious 
services are held, and three Sunday schools. 
In the prisons I have visited many criminals, 
to offer them pardon through the Lord Jesus. 
In the Jesuit papers, and also in those of the 
clerical government, I am called “the Baptist 
of the new era;” and I have replied in one 
of our best great political journals, in order 
to set forth our principles. 

There is a work to be carried on and sus- 
tained in that field of twenty leagues in extent. 
I could not have left it, had I not been called to 
Buenos Ayres the capital, with three hundred 
thousand population, a seaport, a cosmopolitan 
city, with a great future before it. Up to this 
time I have only one brother, Mr. Junor, 
a teacher in the English College, who was 
baptized at the new year in the waters of the 
Parana. He has offered me hospitality in his 
house, for the work’s sake. I commenced by 
visiting the French Protestant families, more 
than one hundred in number, who have neither 
religious service nor pastor. There is a 
French population of at least twenty-five thou- 
sand souls, and the work to be done in the 
French language is great. Our Methodist- 
Episcopal brethren, who preceded us by twenty 
years in this country, are sustained by their 
co-religionists in the United States; they 
have built a fine chapel, and hold two services, 
English and Spanish. We, on the contrary, 
are only two, without resources, without hu- 
man aid, in the presence of an immense work. 
A Baptist brother who has for years been liv- 
ing in this country, at Lobos, is glad to find 
brethren who share his convictions. I visit a 
Baptist lady from Amsterdam, descended from 
ancestors Baptists or Mennonites since the 
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Reformation; she has been converted to the 
Lord, but unhappily her children have been 
educated in Lutheranism, for want of a Bap- 
tist church. We have met a young English 
Christian, a pupil from the Guinness Institute 
in London, a Baptist, who would like to work 
with us ; but he has hitherto been supported 
by a Methodist friend, and is still under his 
patronage. He would be a humble and faith- 
ful brother among the foreigners who speak 
English and Spanish. 

Because of the missionary work, we have 
rented a hall for our services, at five hundred 
dollars a year. Rents are extremely high, yet 
we must have a place for independent meetings. 
Until now I have held my meetings in a room 
of the college; but I cannot remain there, as 
the master is afraid lest his establishment 
would be compromised. To pay the rent of 
our hall, I have already collected half the 
amount among our friends in Buenos Ayres. 
If some Baptist brother in the United States, 
or your committee, would kindly aid us in pay- 
ing the expenses of the meeting-place, we 
should be very grateful. Later, we shall need 
a chapel of our own. I intend to continue 
visiting the settlements occasionally, but shall 
seek to be guided by God’s hand in this new 
Like St. Paul, we must plant 
our standard in the great centres. 

As I am a contributor to three Spanish jour- 
nals, I have noted great progress in public 
opinion in our favor. This is a favorable 
moment for evangelization ; for, in consequence 
of our representations and claims, the national 
government desires to grant us civil rights. 
Already the papacy, with the old theocracy, is 
falling to pieces in these republics. We 
need many co-laborers to collect those ship- 
wrecked with the old ship of Rome, and to 
look after the salvage. 


A JOURNEY INTO 


AFTER a quiet Sunday, we were ready to 
make a start for Kenghai on Monday, March 
3. Prince Chow Nan Kyow Wong, who had 
been ordered by the government to conduct 
us as far as Kenghai, had already started, on 
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the previous Saturday, with his elephants, — 
one of which was loaded with our luggage, — 
with the intention of awaiting us at the dis- 
tance of a day’s journey. The government 
had consented to furnish seven elephants, and 
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to arrange that we might get away early on 
Monday ; but it was not until afternoon that 
four elephants and twenty coolies (in lieu of 
two elephants) appeared, under the charge of a 
Chow Pyah, or subordinate official. The men 
had been levied hastily from a neighboring 
village, as the two elephants could not be 
furnished ; they could not refuse to go, as there- 
by they would bring themselves into trouble 
for shirking government service. It seemed 
hard to me; for men in such service must bear 
their own expenses, unless the subordinate 
officer in charge of them can levy something 
on the villages through which they pass. The 
bustle and confusion attendant on the packing 
of the elephants and the loading of the coolies 
were unpleasant. We managed, however, to 
make a march of eight miles over a continuous 
plain given up to rice-cultivation, and full of 
large villages embedded in groves of cocoa 
and areca palms, and lofty, graceful bamboos. 
We encamped in the open plain by the village 
of Merang Doo, under a thin cotton tent that 
Mrs. McGilvary had prepared for us before 
starting. Here we were furnished with rice, 
ducks, and fowls from the village, by govern- 
ment order. We were anxious to pay for our 
provisions, but it was not always possible. 
The rice was generally levied, —a cupful from 


a house, according to custom; and to pay the © 


headman for it would have been to enrich him 
without benefiting the people who gave the 
rice. When ducks or fowls were brought to 
the camp by the owners during the journey, 
we always paid for them. As princes and 
high officials always travel in this way, the 
burden of supplying them gratis must rest 
heavily on the people. 

We were doomed to remain encamped at 
this place two nights, as some needed articles 
had been left behind in starting. Three sets 
of messengers were sent at different times to 
the city, and, on the 5th, news came that the 
articles had been despatched; but what road 
the bearers had taken was unknown. We 
decided to go forward, and join Prince Chow 
Nan Kyow Wong. After a three-and-a-half- 
hours’ march over a dry region with a laterite 
soil, and more or less forest of leafless trees, 
we came upon the prince, encamped on the 
bank of the Meh Kwang. The prince had 
selected a charming knoll for our encampment, 
and showed us all possible attention. The 
jungle must have been a favorite haunt of 
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peacocks, for their frequent calls were heard 
in every direction. 

The route which we were to take was not 
the direct one vid Loi Sa-ket, but one bend- 
ing somewhat north-easterly, and then north- 
erly, by which the prince thought that we 
would cross the watershed more easily than 
by the direct route. This proved to be a mis- 
apprehension of the prince; and the only really 
good feature of the route was the abundant 
forest, which afforded shade for travellers all 
the day, and a plenty of food for the elephants 
at night. We had the usual varieties of moun- 
tain-scenery and adventure in crossing this 
range of mountains, which rises to a height of 
over three thousand feet, and separates the 
head-waters of the confluents of the Menam 
and the head-waters of the streams flowing into 
the Cambodia. On the afternoon of the roth, 
we descended into the plain of which Pah-pow 
is the principal town. This plain was perhaps 
twenty miles wide from the foot of the western 
mountains, where we entered it, to the eastern 
range of mountains. Much of it is apparently 
uninhabited, and presented a desolate appear- 
ance, although the soil seemed admirably fitted 
for rice-cultivation. Towards the close of the 
afternoon, we passed by the thrifty villages 
of Fway Hai and Pah-nyo, and reached the 
palisaded town of Pah-pow, on the Meh Low 
river, a tributary of the Cambodia. The name 
of the town arose from the abundance of a 
kind of wild croton in the adjacent jungle. 
The whole of the population of this district is 
made up of the families of witches, who are 
exiled. from the towns and villages of the 
neighboring principalities, and condemned to 
live here permanently. The number of houses 
in the town is seventy, and in the whole dis- 
trict two hundred and fifty. The teak posts 
of the palisade are about twelve feet high. 
Outside the palisade is a dry moat, into a part 
of which the Hway Wieng stream may be 
made to flow. A second excavation exists 
outside the moat, in the form of a narrow, deep 
trench, to shelter sharp-shooters in while en- 
gaged in defence of the town. At the south- 
west corner, outside of the palisade, there is a 
large zayat, also enclosed by a palisade, which 
has only one gate. It is used for ma¢sacri- 
fices; for these victims of the popular super- 
stition of witchcraft are as eager and deter- 
mined in their efforts to propitiate the evil 
spirits as their countrymen. 
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The prince who accompanied us exerted 
himself to make us comfortable. Rice, fowls, 
and ducks were furnished; and we succeeded 
in purchasing a bullock, of which our party 
took two-thirds, and the prince the remainder. 
I doubt if our money went any farther than 
the prince’s cash-box. It is very likely that 
the owner of the bullock even was not con- 
sulted, as we discovered was the fact in an- 
other case. Such despotic acts could not be 
foreseen, and were not known until after their 
occurrence; but the few cases in which we 
learned that they had happened made us very 
vigilant not to give any occasion for them. At 
Pah-pow, two elephants and ten coolies were 
levied to take us on to Kenghai, in place of 
the twenty coolies who had accompanied us 
from Zimmai. 

Leaving Pah-pow on the afternoon of March 
11, we reached Kenghai on the 15th. We 
crossed no mountains, though high ranges lay 
east and west of us, parallel with our route. 
Much of the country consisted of rice-plains, 
with thrifty villages. Here and there we 
passed over low mountain-spurs, wooded with 
teak. At one place the Meh Low forces itself, 
by an exceedingly sinuous course, through a 
group of mountain-spurs. There are two 
roads, — one of which passes over ahigh ridge, 
and is very difficult, so much so that it has 
been named Loi-Khee-Wo Hay (bullocks’ 
scattered dung mountain). It is used by 
foot-travellers and bullocks’ caravans. The 
other road follows the river, which is about a 
hundred and fifty feet wide and too deep for 
any thing but elephants. In the course of 
three hours, we crossed this stream fourteen 
times ; but, thanks to our huge beasts, we es- 
caped all wetting. One night we slept at a 
Lewa village. These Lewas seem, in language 
and customs, to be an entirely different people 
from the Lewas of Bau, previously mentioned. 
They are of the same race as the savage 
Lewas of Kengtung, who offer human heads 
in sacrifice to the za¢s. Their ancestors left 
their northern kindred several generations 
ago, and settled in this region, where they 
became civilized. The number of the people 
in this district is small, and very probably will 
become merged in the Laos in due time. 

The plain of Kenghai would support a very 
large population. It is broad and fertile, and 
lacks nothing but a large and industrious pop- 
ulation. The last two decades have been 
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more peaceful than those preceding them, and 
the number of inhabitants is increasing. At 
one time it was utterly depopulated by war; 
and the majority of the present population 
have come from Zimmai, or are the children 
of those who have come within the last forty 
years. The morning of our entering the city 
was made the occasion of a little display of 
vanity by the prince. He determined to make 
his entrance with as much State as possible, 
and politely requested us to conform to his 
arrangements. Ten armed men led the way. 
Then came the prince’s elephant, my elephant, 
some attendants, Dr. McGilvary’s elephant, 
some attendants, Mr. Hallett’s elephant, a 
number of loaded elephants, and a long train 
of men. We entered the south gate, went by 
the main street to the heart of the city, and, 
turning westward, went by the governor’s resi- 
dence, out of one of the west gates to some 
zayats on the bank of the Meh Khoke River, 
—a broad, deep stream flowing into the Cam- 
bodia River. The people stared at us, and the 
prince was gratified, while we enjoyed the 
novelty of the affair. 

The form of the city is an irregular paral- 
lelogram, surrounded by a crenellated brick 
wall, built upon an earthen embankment. This 
wall was built in 1842, as the embankment and 
moat were not deemed sufficient protection. 
The height of the wall varies from fourteen 
feet by the gates, to two or three feet where 
the embankment is high. The north-western 
corner, and much of the western side, are 
natural hills, which have had deep excavations 
made in them, outside the wall, for troops to 
lie in ambuscade. The high ground in the 
north-west corner, where in olden times was 
the palace of the governor, was formerly well 
fortified by walling in the grounds of a temple 
on a bluff just outside the walls. The houses 
are scattered in little groups within the en- 
closure of the city walls, much of which is 
quite thick jungle. The officials stated that 
there are three hundred houses within the 
walls, and seventeen hundred in the district. 

The Chow Luang, or governor, and the 
other officials were very courteous and ready 
to assist us. They did not affect as much 
state as the rulers of Zimmai, to whom they 
are subordinate. The governor was a man 
well advanced in years, and very quiet in his 
demeanor. Both he and his wife seemed to 
remember my visit in 1870, and asked if I 
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were not Koosing who came with a lady and 
an elephant. As the governor was building a 
large teak house, and meantime was living in 
a temporary bamboo structure, he expressed 
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himself unable to show us the attention which 
he would like to do by giving us some enter- 
tainment. 


THE HOUR AND THE DUTY. 


THE months I have devoted to the observa- 
tion of the missions have strengthened my 
confidence in the work, and confirmed my con- 
viction that it is the work of God, and the 
glory of the period in which we live. It is an 
honor and a joy to live in an age when proph- 
ecy, of the most grand and exalted character, 
is ripe for its fulfilment; when the harvester 
treads upon the heels of the ploughman; and 
the interval is abolished between the work of 
the sower, and the work of him who binds 
and gathers up the sheaves. We have no 
longer to wait for the vision; for hope is 
changed into realization, and faith has become 
sight. 

In such an hour, O man of wealth, to whom 
God has intrusted great possessions to be 
used for him! O man of slender means, and 
widow of two mites! O young minister toil- 
ing in a little and unfruitful field, which some 
neighboring pastor could easily add to his 
charge! O youth and maiden, whose minds 
are becoming broadened by education, and 


who have before you a lifetime of consecrated 
service, solemnly consider what the Master 
requires of each of you in the present emer- 
gency. Is it that you should dwell in ceiled 
houses, while the ark of God is under curtains? 
Is it that you should feast at the carnival of 
spiritual bread, while tens of thousands die of 
famine? Is it that you should feed a couple 
of kids in the rich valleys, while the mountains 
are covered with sheep having no shepherd? 
Is it that you should grow great and strong in 
intellect, and that your fame should sparkle 
among the constellations of this world’s firma- 
ment, while choice diamonds that might shine 
gloriously in the crown of Immanuel are left 
unsought in the quarries of heathenism and 
superstition? Is it not that you should devote 
to this work, more generously than ever, your 
wealth, your savings, your personal influence, 
your expanded intellects and cultivated tal- 
ents, — yes, and perhaps yourselves ?— From 
Rambles in Mission-Fields, by REv. S. F. 
Situ, D.D. 


MISSIONARY CORRESPONDENCE. 


BURMA. 
The Burman Mission. 
Rev. H. W. Hale. 
SHWAYGYEEN, Jan. 26, 1885. 


The Baptism of three young men into our Bur- 
man church took place the first Sunday of the 
month. We returned from a tour north on the Ist. 
They were examined and received by the church the 
same evening. One is a clerk in the treasury de- 
partment, who has been investigating for a long 
time, and was so much interested that Ko Shway 
Thee, the Burman preacher, asked that he might 
stay behind and work for him. With the teacher 
baptized in June, he fasted and prayed for him, and 
the Lord answered. The second is a younger 


brother, who has been instructed in the Scriptures 
more or less for two years. The last is the brother 
of the school-teacher baptized in June. At that 
time he was much opposed to Christianity. 

A Tour.—I started on the 1st of December, 
with my wife and family, on a tour north. Two 
Danish Lutheran missionaries came a few days 
before we started, bound for Toungoo, preparatory 
to entering the Red-Karen country: so we invited 
them to go with us. We were told that the road 
was open, but found that we had been misinformed. 
In some places the rice had not been reaped, and 
in others there was considerable mud. On account 
of the rice-fields, we were obliged to take another 
road, which brought us to several Christian Karen 
villages, at one of which we spent the Sabbath. I 
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preached in Burmese, although few were able to 
understand me. The pastor—the leading one in 
the district — said the missionary’s having preached 
there would be long remembered. He translated 
the substance into Karen after me. The Karens 
had heard of the coming of the new missionaries, 
and were full of inquiries as to when they would 
arrive. After spending a few days at Toungoo, we 
returned, visiting the villages on our way. 

At Hlai-lam-koo is a head constable who 
knows much of Christianity, having been in schools 
under Messrs. Bixby and Douglass. He goes fre- 
quently to see Mr. Eveleth in Toungoo. At Youk- 
thawah, a man came to the zayat, and asked many 
questions. He had got a tract of Mr. Eveleth last 
year, which had made him think. One young 
man, to whom I gave a Life of Christ last year, it 
was said, had taken the book away with him, and 
read it frequently. His father’s eyes were too poor 
to atlow him to read much, but he thought it very 
good if there was One who could take away our 
sins. May the Lord make him seek and find 
such a Saviour! At the next village south, I met 
an old lady, who listened like one hungry for the 
bread of life as I preached Christ to her. At 
Mone, a young man expressed his belief in the 
eternal God, but said it was hard to come out 
alone. Several others seemed interested. At 
Chunebinzeik, I was told of a man who said he 
was going to become a Christian; but, as he was 
away both times I visited the village, I did not see 
him. At Kyouk GyeeI spent five days. Ko Toke 
Gyee remains about the same, though he told me 
that, if there were four or five Christians in Kyouk 
Gyee, he would become a Christian. Still, I do 
not believe he is as far along as that. I think his 
wife is less opposed to Christianity than she was. 
A former school-teacher, Moung Shway Boo, 
seemed more promising. He confessed himself a 
secret worshipper, though Ko Toke Gyee seemed 
to think he was after the loaves and the fishes, but 
I saw nothing of it. One “of the same way of 
thinking” died since my visit last year. After 
inquiry about him from his wife and Shway Boo, I 
am not without hopes that he has entered into rest. 
The Lord knows ; and it is a comfort to know that 
he knows all that are his, and not one of them is 
lost. There seems to be considerable interest in 
Kyouk Gyee, and I wish there was a preacher to 
put there. 


Miss S. E. Haswell. 

AMHERST, Feb. 19, 1885. 

Work at Amherst.— During the first few 
months that I spent in Amherst, I gave my time 
mostly to teaching classes from the school, having 
meetings, translating, and visiting from house to 
house. After my return from Rangoon in Septem- 
ber, Mr. and Mrs. Soltau came to me for a month’s 
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visit ; and the medicines I had ordered from home 
arriving at the time, Mr. Soltau inaugurated the 
medical work here, and it is proving a grand means 
for gospel work. I do not charge fees for medical 
service, but require the heathen and Mohammedans 
to come to chapel instead. Our little chapel is well 
filled every Sunday morning with a heathen con- 
gregation, to whom the gospel is most faithfully 
preached. The preachers Ko Reuben and Moung 
Shway work heart and soul with me in trying to 
make the medical work an evangelistic work. They 
visit the patients in their own homes, talking and 
preaching as faithfully as they can. They also do 
the same at the house ; and I frequently have three 
at work, expounding the Scripture, while I am 
dressing wounds, or making up prescriptions. We 
also hold meetings in heathen houses where I have 
patients ; or, if no house is suitable, we hold open- 
air meetings in the localities where I have patients. 
In only one instance have we been refused permis- 
sion to hold meetings in the houses of patients. 
We use Mrs. Grimke’s Scripture cards for dispen- 
sary tickets, and so insure their being kept until 
the sacred words shall have hada chance to imprint 
themselves upon the minds of those who receive 
them. We have people from thirty miles away, 
and have many opportunities of sending tracts, etc., 
to distant villages. The number of hopeful in- 
quirers is six ; some seem very nearly ready to take 
an open stand for Christ. At Nhit-King, three 
miles from here, the interest is very general. I 
hope soon to be able to report baptisms. 

For English speaking. — Mother charged me 
to do what I could for the English-speaking people 
here; and I asked them to come to the mission- 
house every Sunday eve, and then ¢hey asked to 
have a week-day meeting as well. At first I took 
charge myself, not knowing there were any Chris- 
tians among the pilots. Soon I learned the man 
in charge of the telegraph-office was a Christian, — 
Church of England, — but very, very shy; then I 
learned that another, “a Brethren,” was also a con- 
verted man, and had in his earlier day been accus- 
tomed to Christian work. I asked him to lead the 
meetings ; and he has done so ever since, except 
while Mr. Soltau was here. He has become very 
active, and his work has been much blessed. Our 
Church-of-England friend has been greatly quick- 
ened, has got his mouth open so that he offers 
prayers at every meeting, and leads when occasion 
requires. A pilot, who was a drunkard and a very 
reckless character, has been converted, and is now 
a stanch witness for Christ. The strides he has 
taken in the Christian life are really wonderful. 
He was the means of leading his Roman-Catholic 
wife to the Saviour. They have moved away now, 
but I hear nothing but good of them. 

The Roman-Catholic priests and nuns have 
been down here several times, and tried to thwart 
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and hinder the work as much as possible ; but they 
do not succeed. Their people are hungry for the 
gospel, and will come where they can get it. Three, 
I think, among them are earnest inquirers ; and so 
is another, a young fellow brought upin the Church 
of England, while still another comes constantly to 
the meetings. We are getting up a circulating 
library, and hope to do good in that way ; for the 
pilots have much time, and were getting only the 
poorest of trash in the reading line. Mr. and 
Mrs. Armstrong and Mr. Soltau have given me 
much help in the latter work. I have opened an 
English class, and have it taught by the son of one 
of the pilots, who also gives good evidence of hav- 
ing been born again, and has persuaded his father 
to come to the meeting. A little Sunday school 
completes the English services. 


The Kachin fission, 
Rev. W. H. Roberts. 
Rancoon, Jan. 16, 188s. 

News from Bhamo.— We have learned that 
our new house outside the city has been burned, 
and that the Chinese still hold the city. It is re- 
ported that many Kachins have joined the Burmese, 
and that the Chinese are not receiving re-enforce- 
ments. It seems that the English must move in the 
matter, as all trade with Western China is inter- 
fered with. Many think the English are preparing 
to move on Mandalay as soon as the river rises. 
The last report says that Soltau’s and Freiday’s 
houses are standing, used by the Chinese as forts. 
The doctor says Mrs. Roberts must go home. 
While it will be hard to part, I do not feel that I can 
come at present; for, as soon as there is a change 
in the upper country, I must return to the Christian 
Kachins. We have lost every thing, except a few 
clothes and little trinkets which we caught up in 
our flight. I have lost at least three thousand 
rupees. 

January 23.— The latest news from Mandalay, 
dated Jan. 15, states that Bhamo is still in the 
hands of the Chinese, that the Burmans have com- 
pletely surrounded the town, and expect to re- 
capture the city in ten days. The merchants have 
lost all confidence in the ability of the Burmese 
government to protect property, and maintain order. 
They are not willing to risk their money in trade 
at Bhamo again. My house outside was burned, if 
not by, at the instigation of, the Burmans. The 
Chinese and East Indians, as weil as ourselves, 
trusted the Burmese, and built good houses, and 
brought great quantities of goods for sale. While 
the Union has lost heavily, and we have lost all we 
possessed, these merchants have lost more. 

I feel much cast down at times, but I still 
feel that we did the right thing to commence work 
in Upper Burma, under Burmese rule. I know 
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there are some precious souls saved among the 
Kachins, and I cannot feel that it will be long 
before we shall return under more favorable con- 
ditions. 

Next Week I hope to commence the study of 
Burmese with a teacher. The last of February I 
hope to go to Bassein to meet the Karen Asso- 
ciation. When I return to Rangoon, I will bring 
the Kachin boys and teacher Mankeh with me, 
when we will settle down to book work. We must 
wait until God shows us what he would have us 
do. Many think the English will move as soon as 
the river rises, but no one knows. 


INDIA. 
The Telugu fission. 
Rev. E. Chute. 
SECUNDERABAD, Feb. 17, 1885. 

An Encouraging Tour, — With Mrs. Chute, 
children, and helpers, I set out on Nov. 3 for a 
three months’ tour in the district. We had a most 
blessed and encouraging time. The people every- 
where heard the word with gladness ; and many said 
they would worship idols no longer, and promised 
to believe in Christ. Fourteen persons were bap- 
tized. We were in the habit of going out to preach 
morning and evening every day, two by two, into 
the different villages round about us. After preach- 
ing, we always gave the people a hearty invitation 
to visit us at the tent, where we would tell them 
more about the gospel, and they could buy more 
books if they wished, and could listen to a music- 
box which I had brought with me. Many times, be- 
fore we could return from preaching in the morning, 
a large crowd would gather at the tent ; and my cook 
would be talking to them, and telling them as best 
he could about Jesus, while preparing breakfast. 
When I returned, I would roll up one side of the 
tent, and call the people inside the tent and around 
me, and teach them about the way of salvation. 
In this way, with the exception of the time we were 
out preaching, the tent was crowded from morning 
until late at night with interested listeners: so 
crowded we were, that we had no time for rest dur- 
ing the day, and seldom could take a meal in quiet- 
ness. One of the results was that Mrs. Chute and 
one of the children took the India fever, and I had 
to hurry back to the bungalow somewhat sooner 
than I was intending. 

A Believer. — Soon after we arrived at Wud- 
daman, a large town, the chief man of the goldsmith 
caste, whom I visited a few months ago at Yandeur, 
more than eighty miles from that place, and who 
also is believing, being in a neighboring village 
visiting his son-in-law, and hearing that we had 
camped at Wuddaman, came at once tosee us. He 
said he wished to be baptized; but not knowing 
how to gain a livelihood after he had broken his 
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caste, in consideration for the little ones of his 
family, he concluded to wait a while for a more 
convenient opportunity. But he went around with 
us in all that locality, and boldly preached Christ ; 
and through his influence the people were deeply 
impressed with the truth of the gospel. While on 
this tour I met with others to whom he had written, 
and sent Christian books, and was trying to per- 
suade them to believe in the Christian religion. 
He is a man who is well educated, and seems to 
understand the plan of salvation through Christ 
thoroughly. 

One of the Rulers. — While at Wuddaman, a 
man and his wife came to us from a village seven 
miles distant, to learn about the way of salvation ; 
and two other men came from a village six miles 
distant ; and the Atmacoor king, who rules over two 
talugs of seventy-five towns and villages, sent to us 
from Ummapoorum, six miles distant, seven of his 
servants to ask us to come to his village. Two 
days after, I left for the king’s village. The king 
received us very kindly; gave us all—helpers, 
servants, and ourselves —a day’s provisions. His 
mother, who was stopping with him, was quite pro- 
voked because he did not give us two days’ supply, 
and said, “‘ You are giving all your money to these 
Brahman dogs ; but here is a priest who came from 
a far country, and you are giving him nothing.” 
He called us to see him in his new bungalow, and 
asked about the Christian religion. I talked to 
him at first for a long time about the true God and 
the way of salvation, after which two of the helpers 
talked to him for a long time in turn; I then pre- 
sented him with a New Testament and four or five 
small Christian books, which he accepted very 
gratefully. He was very much pleased with my 
music-box, the tournaphone, and requested me to 
send for one for him. Afterward, the next day, he 
called us again to his bungalow, and presented 
Mrs. Chute and myself each with an expensive 
cloth with gold woven in the border, and each of 
the children with a white pet lamb, and gave me 
a paper to procure supplies as long as we were 
preaching in his dominions. When we left, he 
sent a yoke of buffaloes free of charge to help draw 
our goods to the next town. He told me, that, 
whenever I came to his town, I must not regard his 
bungalow as his, but as mine, and that I must 
make myself at home with him. 

One of the Chief Priests. — While preaching 
at Amerchinta, a very large town, a large crowd 
gathered at the cutchery near the centre of the 
town. When we had finished preaching, a man 
took their big drum from the cutchery, and the peo- 
ple formed in procession, and they beat the drum 
before us all the way to the tent, a distance of about 
half a mile. Here the chief Hindu priest of all 
that district invited us to come and preach to him 
and his people before his temple. We went, and 
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the next day he came to the tent to inquire more 
about the Christian religion. 

Another Ruler.—In Gudwal lives the king 
who rules over three hundred and fifty towns and 
villages. While here, he called us to come and visit 
him. We went ; and after talking to him for about 
two hours, when ready to leave, he gave to both Mrs. 
Chute and myself two gold ornamented bottles of 
costly ointment, and to each of the children a gold 
coin, the two being worth forty-eight rupees. This 
king also was very much pleased with the music- 
box, and requested me to send for one for him. 
We remained at his town preaching fifteen days. 
During this time he sent an officer to us daily 
to see that we had every thing that we needed 
properly supplied, and also sent his own servant 
daily to bring us water free of charge. When we 
left, he gave us a paper to procure supplies as long 
as were preaching in his dominion. 

Baptisms. — The first Sunday after arriving at 
Poodur, I baptized eight rejoicing candidates ; on 
Tuesday, I baptized four more ; and on Wednesday, 
two more at Rapully, four miles distant. I have no 
doubt, if I am able to visit them again in’ another 
year according to my promise, there will be many 
more waiting for baptism. We returned from this 
tour on the 4th of February. I wanted to remain 
out longer ; but Mrs. Chute and my little girl were 
taken sick with the fever, and so I was compelled 
to return to the bungalow. During this tour we 
have travelled five hundred and fifty miles, and sold 
more than fifteen hundred books and Scripture 
portions. We have penetrated the jungles, and 
preached the gospel in many villages where they 
said that a white person had never before been 
seen. 


CHINA. 
Che Southern China Mission. 
Rev. S. B. Partridge. 
Swatow, Feb. 11, 1885. 


Our Two Mission Boats, newly built to take 
the place of those destroyed in the typhoon last 
summer, have fairly entered upon their work. They 
are a decided improvement on the old ones, both 
as to comfort and sailing qualities. Mrs. Partridge 
and I have made two trips in the larger one, which 
was built under the supervision of Mr. Ashmore. 

A Tour. — We left home on Thursday, Jan. 29, 
and sailed up our bay fifteen miles, and entered the 
Kit Ie River. Continuing up the river about ten 
miles, we entered the south branch, and went on 
about ten miles farther; when some time in the 
night, the tide changing, we came to anchor. In 
the morning, there being but a light breeze, we 
moved on with the oars. As we were passing the 
district city of Kit Ie, we saw the fishermen with 
long, narrow bamboo rafts, on which were perched 
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eight or ten cormorants. The rafts were paddled 
to an eddy near the bank, and the cormorants were 
set at work. They seemed to need a little urging ; 
but, when once in the water, they dove vigorously 
and successfully. On coming up, they were lifted 
upon the rafts, and the fish—which a flexible ring 
about the neck prevented them from swallowing — 
were taken from their beaks, and deposited in 
narrow-necked baskets. 

White Pagoda. — Five miles above the city we 
entered a winding natural canal, along which we 
rowed seven miles, and made fast to the bank, 
having reached the end of our boat-journey. A 
walk of two miles through rice and sugar-cane 
fields, over a low hill covered with graves, through 
two or three villages, and we reach our Peh Thah 
(white pagoda) chapel. We met a few of the 
church-members, who were very glad to see the 
face of the new siz-se-nie. We tried to engage two 
sedan-chairs for the next day, but could find but 
one. We returned to our boat for the evening ; 
and, although there was a cold north-east wind 
blowing, our “ Hub Standard”’ oil stove made the 
little cabin as comfortable as our study at home. 
With such comforts and conveniences in travelling 
as we now have, we lose very little time ; our study, 
writing, and reading can go on during our journeys 
very much as at home. 

The Hakkas.—The next morning (Saturday) 
Mrs. Partridge took the chair we had been able to 
secure the day before, and, with one of our native 
preachers, we went to visit Miss Thompson, who 
was at the Hakka station,—Mun Keu Liang, — 
about five miles beyond our Peh Thah chapel. 
We found Miss Thompson as sociable and as 
ready to entertain as ever, but looking worn and 
weary with the two months’ work she had been 
doing there alone. At her request, we held a 
brief service in the chapel; and it was a pleasure 
to talk to the little congregation, all, or nearly 
all, of whom seemed as familiar with the Tie Chiu 
dialect as with the Hakka. After a very enjoy- 
able visit of a few hours, we returned, reaching 
our boat at sunset. On Sunday morning we went 
to the chapel, and greeted the Christians as they 
came in. It had been nearly a year since I had 
last visited them; and they had many questions 
to ask about my journey home last summer, and 
about the children I took with me, as many of 
them had seen the children, and all seemed to 
feel an interest in them. Some time was spent 
over the church roll, as I wished to learn the history 
of all the Christians since the time of my last visit. 
Several converts had been baptized, and had united 
with the church ; one had been excluded. One, an 
old man, who had been very helpful in the church 
work, had been called home ; but his wife was there, 
although, since his death, one of the sons had, by 
petty persecutions, constantly striven to turn her 
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back to the worship of idols and ancestors. A 
little company came down from Miss Thompson’s 
station, and joined us in the morning service. We 
had a quiet, attentive congregation of seventy or 
more, forty-one of whom were church-members. 
Peh Thah is one of the stations where they make 
an allowance to a lay member who leads them in 
the Sunday services,—our nearest approach to 
actual self-support. Early in the afternoon we met 
for prayer, after which Mrs. Partridge and I called 
on the neighboring families in which there were 
Christians, and then returned to our boat, glad to 
rest in our quiet, comfortable cabin. The wind 
and tide so favored us that on Monday evening 
we were once more in our own home ; which, after 
all, does possess some advantages over the boat. 
The Second Trip. — On Friday afternoon last, 
we started out again. We proceeded up the bay, as 
on the week previous; but, just as we reached the 
mouth of the river, it began to rain. As the light 
breeze we had had now died away, and the dense 
clouds made the night intensely dark, we anchored 
to wait for the morning tide and the morning light. 
When tide and light favored, we proceeded on our 
way. We stopped a few minutes at our chapel at 
Phau Thai (fort), where we found the two Bible- 
women who are stationed there, putting things 
to rights, and getting the chapel in order for the 
next day’s service. We then moved on seven or 
eight miles farther, and made fast to the bank. 
Here we engaged two chairs to be in readiness 
for us; and the next morning (Sunday) we went 
inland among the hills, about five miles, to our 
chapel at 
Po Chan. — At this station there are forty church- 
members, of whom thirty-eight were present. At 
the morning service, one of the men read the fourth 
chapter of Mark from the colloquial version. The 
stations having such readers as he are favored, and 
such distinct reading of the Word is more edifying 
than many of the so-called sermons. There were 
more than a hundred persons present, including 
the children. After the morning service we met 
again, to observe the Lord’s Supper, and a little 
later in the afternoon took our chairs and returned 
to the boat. On Monday, the winds and tide were 
unfavorable ; and in the afternoon we had to seek 
shelter under the lee of an island ten miles from 
Swatow, and wait until the next day, when we were 
able to reach home. This work of visiting the 
stations and the homes of the people, we hope to 
continue until the hot weather renders it imprudent. 
I have never found the people more quiet and 
respectful than they now are, but there is no cer- 
tainty that such a state of affairs will continue. 
We can only pray that the disturbances in the land 
may be overruled to the furtherance of the gospel, 


and continue to work on the lines that are open 
to us. 
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Rev. W. Ashmore, Jun, 
Swatow, Feb. 6, 1885. 


The French Disturbances have of course 
affected our work more or less. The more violent 
outbreaks, in which our own chapels and those of 
other missions were destroyed, did not last long. 
The magistrates were compelled, however reluc- 
tantly, to take action to prevent the repetition of 
such scenes. But the feeling of dislike which 
underlay all these actions was still there ; and for 
awhile our preachers, in some places at least, could 
find few listeners, and could do little except to visit 
and comfort and help those who were already be- 
lievers. As time goes on, and quiet is restored, they 
are able to do more again in the way of preaching. 

My Own Time has been spent here in the 
compound with various duties. The building of a 
mission boat for use in the country has taken a 
good deal of time and attention, as it was new 
business to me, and the details had to be carefully 
watched. We have, as we think, a safe, strong, and 
comfortable boat, which will, I hope, last many 
years, and prove the bearer of blessing to many of 
this people. A part of the time I have been at 
work on a translation of the Epistle to the Philip- 
pians, putting this into the colloquial. It has been 
revised, — my father going over it with me, — and 
is now essentially ready for the press. After com- 
pleting this, I began a revision of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, of which one edition had already 
been printed. ‘This work is still on hand, but I 
hope to have it done at no distant day. Much of 
my time has been taken up looking after various 
kinds of mission building. This could hardly be 
avoided, for we cannot leave such work to skilled 
architects and builders as can be done at home, 
but must look after it ourselves. As a consequence, 
I have had to be out of doors a great deal, and have 
been less in my study than otherwise. But I believe 
that my health is better than it has been before 
since my coming to China. 


' Miss S. A. Norwood. 
CuunG-Lim, Feb, 15, 1885. 


A New Boat. —The three months beginning 
with October were busy ones indeed, as I had all 
the Bible-women out at the “ Women’s House ” for 
special study, the disturbed state of the country 
making it seem unadvisable to send them back to 
their work. I was greatly aided by Dr. Ashmore, 
who kindiy gave the women instruction on doctri- 
nal subjects an hour three days in each week. The 
beginning of the year found the country again quiet, 
and the women were returned to their work. As 
soon as I got off my annual reports to the Wom- 
en’s Societies, I then began to think of country 
work myself. Owing to my boat —kindly fur- 
ished by the Society of the West to replace the 
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one lost in the typhoon — not being finished, I was- 
able to make but one visit in January. But the 
5th of this month I was able to start out on this 
present trip in company with Miss Buzzell, Oregon’s 
welcome contribution to our mission. We are 
using our own boat for the first time, which, though 
not yet quite finished in all its details, is very com- 
fortable. We have named it the “ Peace,” and 
trust it may indeed prove a messenger of peace 
to many a heart that has hitherto sought in vain to 
find peace at heathen shrines. 

Preaching the Gospel. — This being the time 
of the Chinese New Year, —to-day being the last 
day of the old, and to-morrow the first day of the 
new year, —we had little hope of being able to 
accomplish much beside visiting the members of 
our Christian families, Yet we have seldom failed 
to find, upon our visits to such families, at least a 
few attentive listeners among their heathen neigh- 
bors, and on several occasions have had large and 
attentive companies of heathen women to talk to. 
To-day, Saturday, is the first day that we have 
found it advisable to remain at our boat; but we 
feel that we are quite ready for this one resting 
day. We have visited three stations, — E-Che, a 
distant one in the Jio Peng District ; Kam-E, seven 
miles from here; and are now visiting this station 
of Chung-lim. Having visited all the sisters here 
and in this vicinity, we will spend the Sabbath with 
them, and then turn our faces homewards. We 
have visited in fifteen villages twenty-two families, 
in which we have met and conversed with forty-one 
Christian women, many of them aged sisters who 
are too feeble to attend chapel, and to whom our 
visits have given evidently great pleasure. It has 
given us no little joy to be able to speak words of 
cheer, of comfort, and of hope to these dear old 
sisters,—old in years, but “little ones” in the 
kingdom of our Father. 

Shipwreck. — Our visit has not been devoid of 
incident. Though we are not yet able to say with 
Paul, “thrice have I suffered shipwreck,” yet we 
can Say that ovce we have suffered shipwreck ; and 
we know something how it seems to be cast adrift, 
with nearly every thing thoroughly drenched with 
salt water, — bedding, clothing, and even the most 
necessary part of our food, bread and flour. This 
occurred on Monday, when our stupid captain 
ran the “ Peace” against a rock on the river-bank, 
breaking a hole in the side. Of course, every thing 
had to be taken out, and spread on the bank to dry ; 
while a carpenter was summoned from the nearest 
village to mend our broken boat. This caused a 
delay of a whole day, which we tried to utilize, as 
soon as we could get enough things sufficiently dry 
for the trip, by calling a native boat to take us to the 
island of Hai-Sua, where we have some Christians, 
and which is seven miles distant, a part of the way 
on the open sea. We purposed spending the night 
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on the island with one of our Christian families, and 
coming to this station the next day, where we had 
arranged to meet our boat ; but, upon arriving at 
the sea, we found it too rough to cross, and were 
obliged to return to our own boat, which we found 
mended, but far from dry, and much of our bedding 
and clothing were still damp. But a dose of 
quinine all around warded off any ill effects, and 
to-day we are as well as though we had never had 
such an experience. Tuesday we were able to go 
to the island, and spent there apparently the most 
successful day of our whole trip. 


Che Eastern China Mission. 
Rev. J. R. Goddard. 
Nincpo, Feb. 7, 1885. 


School Examinations. — During the past week 
we have been examining and closing the schools 
for the Chinese New-Year holidays. The boys’ 
boarding-school came first, followed in turn by two 
boys’ day-schools, the theological class, the girls’ 
boarding-school, Mrs. Goddard’s girls’ day-school, 
and last of all Miss Inveen’s class of women. They 
all showed evidence of good work done during the 
year by teachers and pupils. In all the schools 
the principal course of instruction has been in the 
Scriptures, large portions of which have been thor- 
oughly memorized and carefully explained. This 
instillation of the gospel truths into these young 
minds seems to me to be very promising of results. 
The girls’ school especially interested me. Noth- 
ing is done for the education of girls by the hea- 
then; and the Christian instruction given here in 
the boarding-school under Mrs. Lord’s care, and 
in the day-school under my wife’s care, is certainly 
doing much for the spiritual and intellectual train- 
ing of those, who, as future wives and mothers, are 
to exert a wide influence. Several of the girls in 
each of the schools give hopeful evidence of 
conversion. 

The Theological Class, under Dr. Lord’s in- 
struction, passed a very satisfactory examination ; 
though it was not as extended as might be desir- 
able, owing to want of time. They gave a synopsis 
of Dr. Martin’s “‘ Natural Theology,” and an ad- 
mirable account of the authors, date, circumstances, 
and occasion for writing the various books of the 
New Testament, etc., which they had taken up in 
connection with a careful exegesis of the same. 
These four young men—three graduates of the 
boarding-school, and one a former pupil in the day- 
school—are coming to their work far better 
equipped intellectually than any of the preachers 
now in the employ of the mission. If they possess 
a corresponding spiritual endowment, we may cer- 
tainly hope for great efficiency in their labors. 

The Woman’s Class. — But, to my mind, the 
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most interesting exercises of the whole were those 
of Miss Inveen’s class. About three months ago 
she gathered the Bible-women, and such of the 
women among the church-members as could come, 
into a class for daily instruction. The Bible-women, 
being in advance of the others, had a course by 
themselves. They have committed to memory, 
and learned to explain, the parables of our Lord. 
The other women, according to their abilities, have 
been taught to read, and to memorize portions of 
Scripture, hymns, and a small catechism. They 
now go back to their homes, spiritually quickened 
many of them, I hope, and better fitted to make 
advancement in their own Christian life, as well as 
to impart Christian truth more intelligently to their 
neighbors. This work, which Miss Inveen has 
performed with rare tact and skill, as well as great 
patience and persistency, is a most important one, 
and is certain to do much good. 


Rev. J. S. Adams. 
Kinuwa, Jan. 1, 1885. 

Country not Safe.—I am glad that my wife 
has not returned to Kinhwa, for one reason, —I 
know she is in safety. It is useless to disguise the 
fact that the Chinese are angry. The aggressions 
of the French have provoked them to wrath against 
all foreigners. Kinhwa is on the overland route 
from Foochow, where the French commenced 
operations. Fugitives and deserters from that city 
passing through have told the most outrageous 
falsehoods about the foreigners, — missionaries and 
converts. One old blind Christian here was threat- 
ened with death, and beaten. Several times people 
have said they were coming to burn down the 
premises, and the literary men all loudly commend 
the Wenchow rioters for destroying the mission 
property there. I have repeatedly had the kind 
invitation to “come and be killed,” etc. It was my 
intention to ask the Executive Committee for an 
appropriation for a house this next year, but house- 
building would be impossible in the present cir- 
cumstances : so we must wait for the turn of the 
tide. We should constantly remember our breth- 
ren in prayer. The preachers several times have 
had to run, and make their heels save their heads. 
God have mercy on this unhappy land! 

We have had some measure of success during 
the past year. Now that I am alone, I spend most 
of my time in the country; and it is refreshing to 
escape from the insults and arguments of town- 
people, to the simple-minded persons in the vil- 
lages. There is enough work here for a dozen 
missionaries, and I hope the time is not far distant 
when we shall have another member of the Ameri- 
can Baptist Missionary Union at work in this field. 
It will come to pass if there is any virtue in prayer, 
and that we do not doubt. 
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JAPAN. 
Rev. George H. Appleton. 
Kose, Jan. 29, 1885. 


Himeji (about thirty-seven miles inland from 
Kobe).— The social and intellectual status of 
the converts in Himeji is much above the aver- 
age in a new field. What is of much greater im- 
portance is the fact that their spiritual condition 
seems to be above the average of new converts. 
This has been evidenced by their firmness under 
very trying persecutions and social ostracism. The 
opposition to Christianity is very pronounced in 
Himeji and all through this ken. So marked is 
it, that I tell the brethren that if they will display 
the same energy in spreading the knowledge of 
Christ that the Buddhists are showing in hindering 
the work, we shall soon find Himeji in the category 
of Christian cities. This systematic opposition 
has shown itself in many forms. For ten years 
missionaries have tried to gain a footing in Himeji, 
but all in vain. 

The Way opened. — The conversion of Yoshi- 
kawa San opened the way. For a time there 
seemed no ground for hope. At last, however, the 
breach was made ; and we now rejoice in the assur- 
ance that the long-closed doorisopen. But do not 
misunderstand me. We have a firm footing, but 
all is not easy yet. It is up-hill work. This fact 
must not be lost sight of. Every step must be con- 
tested. My application for permission to live in 
Himeji was persistently opposed by local authori- 
ties and Buddhist priests. Only upon the positive 
order from the authorities in Tokio was my pass- 
port granted. But that point is “ Waterloo” for 
my opponents. However, they have made up their 
minds to give me all the trouble possible ; and, as 
one method, they are trying to prevent my finding 
a homein Himeji. Nosooner would I finda house, 
and think that all was arranged, when notice would 
come that the owner had decided not to rent the 
house to me. But one of our converts agrees to 
let me have his house and lot, with authority to re- 
construct the place to suit my own views. I am 
satisfied that the only thing that protects us from 
personal violence is fear of consequences. But 
these things serve a good purpose. The discipline 
is good for new converts. It keeps away the 
seekers after temporal things, and acts as a purify- 
ing element to those who come forward. Every 
man and woman is thus put to the test: “Christ 
Jesus or the world, one or the other, but not both.” 
However, all this opposition is but a reproduction 
of what has taken place in every part of Japan 
upon the first inroad of Christian teachers. We 
must fight it out here, and it will soon be done. 

As an Example of methods employed when 
threats fail, I will mention one case that has lately 


occurred. Matsumoto San, a poor man, was bap- 
tized some time ago. At first, the opposition was 
such that he was driven from place to place, until 
he was in danger of being without a roof over his 
head. At this juncture, the few Christians in Hi- 
meji joined hands, and helped him to buy a small 
Japanese house in a back street. Here he lives, 
and manufactures his ¢ofw (bean-cake). When he 
tries to sell his ¢ofu, the idolatrous priests warn 
the people against buying it, as it is Christian tofu. 
Another expedient has been tried. The people, 
knowing that Christians will not drink saz (rice 
spirits), have offered the sa&i to Matsumoto San, 
with a promise to buy his Zof« provided he will 
taste their sa#i. You see their object. It is 
enough to say that Matsumoto San has proved too 
strong for them; so that threats, ridicule, tempta- 
tions, and all manner of persecutions have done 
him no harm. Rain or shine, he comes to all 
meetings, bringing his little boy in his arms. His 
face indicates nothing but entire satisfaction, and 
there is no evidence there that he has an enemy 
on the face of the earth. 

Baptism. — On Sunday last I baptized a young 
man, bringing the number of Christians in Himeji 
to fifteen. One other would like to be baptized, 
but is afraid of the Buddhist priests; and I am 
afraid to baptize a coward. I have reason tothink 
that he hopes for human support in time of trial : 
in other words, that his reliance is partly on man, and 
not wholly on Christ Jesus and his promises. I shall, 
therefore, insist upon his open declaration of faith 
in Christ ; and, when he shall have proved his sin- 
cerity, then I will bring his case before the church. 

Two Conversions. — The case of Akutsu San 
—the last baptized — is an illustration of the un- 
expected methods by which the Holy Spirit brings 
the truth to the minds and hearts of men. About 
four years ago Akutsu San — who, from a Japan- 
ese stand-point, is quite a scholarly man — paid a 
visit to Kobe, and received a portion of Scripture. 
At first, he paid no attention to it. After a time, 
he read a portion of the first Gospel, and asked for 
some instruction. Returning to Himeji, he took 
one of the Gospels with him ; but his relations soon 
relieved him of it, and he dismissed the subject 
from his mind. A later visit to Kobe brought him 
a second time in contact with the truth. On his 
return to Himeji, he discussed the question with a 
young man named Yoshikawa San,— mentioned 
above, — who, being a good scholar and a pro- 
nounced Confucianist, argued most strenuously 
against Christianity. Soon after this, Yoshikawa 
San came to Kobe, and was brought by the Holy 
Spirit to know and to love Jesus, was baptized by 
Mr. Rhees, and is now Mr. Rhees’s school-teacher 
and assistant in the work at Kobe. Akutsu San, 
hearing of Yoshikawa San’s confession of Christ 
as Lord and Master, again set himself to studying 
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the New Testament, and came to understand much 
of the truth. One point he could not accept, and 
was honest enough to say so,—sin. Was he 
really a sinner? How could he be a sinner with- 
out knowing it? All arguments failed with him. 
“ The law of love, and love as a law,” —this was 
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beyond his comprehension. Only when the Holy 
Spirit convicted him was he convinced. Then the 
difficulty was about the possibility of pardon merely 
for the sake of another who had borne the curse. 
But he understands it now, and we believe him to 
be a truly converted man. 


RANGOON. — Rejoice with us. God abun- 
dantly blessing us. Eight received for bap- 
tism this evening ; others coming. — REv. L. J. 
DENCHFIELD, Feb. 13, 1885. 


UPPER {BURMA.-— Since I last wrote 
you, the Burmese have made a fresh attempt 
to drive the Chinamen from Bhamo, but with- 
out success. As they sent their most distin- 
guished general, it looks as though the Chinese 
would hold the place. There is no trade and 
no communication with Bhamo itself. We are 
certain all our furniture and things have been 
taken away, and the sides of my new house 
torn out to make barricades on the road; but 
we have no reliable information that it has 
been burned. It is impossible to tell what the 
English will do.— Rev. J. A. FREIDAY, Feb. 
6, 1885. 

Under date of Feb. 20, he writes, “The Chi- 
nese still hold Bhamo. It is impossible to 
communicate with the place. Since my last, 
the British Agency there has been burned. I 
_ greatly fear my new house is now gone. The 
Burmese hold the islands opposite the place, 
and villages north ; and my information is from 
them through the head-man of the Bhamo 
natives of India, who is watching affairs in 
Mandalay. He gets the news from the Bur- 
mese officials, and sends it to me. The whole 
country of Upper Burma is becoming greatly 
disturbed. There is no import trade except 
to Mandalay.” 


SANDOWAY, ARRACAN. — We are 
here cheered by the evidence that “others 
have labored, and we are entered into their 
labors.” Although Mrs. Abbott’s grave has 
been washed away, and we can see only the 
mango-tree which used to mark her grave on 
the opposite side of the beautiful river, her 
memory, as well as that of her sainted hus- 
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band, is still preserved, not only in the hearts 
of thousands of grateful Karens beyond the 
mountains, but also in the hearts of many 
poor Burmans, “who still arise and call them 
blessed.” Pray that we may be fitted for the 
honor of reaping where they sowed so faithfully. 


** Weak, timid, frail, yet would our souls 
Fain be to theirs allied.”’ 


In a few days we hope to depart for the 
Chin hills, as soon as we can make arrange- 
ments about buildings, etc., forthe rains. We 
beg your prayers in this new departure. — 
Rev. W. F. THomaAs, Feb. 16, 1885. 


MAOOBEN. —I am glad to report myself 
back again at my station. I reached Ran- 
goon Dec. 29, and Maooben Jan. 4, being 
much better in health for my trip. We are 
now busy preparing to dismiss our school on 
Monday next. Examinations commence to- 
morrow, and we hope to see a large number 
of our people here during the next few days. 
Fourteen were baptized during my absence, 
seven of our scholars and seven of our neigh- 
bors, and we have several more applicants to 
be baptized ere long. At the beginning of 
next month I hope to start for the jungle, 
where my heart has been this three months 
past. — Rev. W. BUSHELL, Jan. 22, 1885. 


MADRAS. — If I live till the 9th of March, 
I shall be seventy-two years of age. Since 
my severe illness in the summer of 1882, I 
have not seen a sick day. I had sick head- 
ache in college, and on the way to India. It 
became more and more frequent and severe 
during our thirteen years in Nellore. I got 
much relief by the voyage and change in the 
United States. By the second voyage and 
change there, I was entirely cured. Mrs. 
Jewett works on and works ever, by will-power 
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and love-power: her health is far from good. 
The great want in India now is native men 
and women, with all degrees of education, pos- 
sessed of unction, enthusiasm, tact. The Ma- 
dras Tract Society call for a Telugu Christian 
to work up a religious literature for the Telu- 
gus. An advertisement will not bring for- 
ward the right man. But the future will do 
for India what it has done for Christian lands. 
We must pray the Lord of the harvest to send 
forth more laborers. — Rev. L. Jewett, D.D., 
Jan. 28, 1885. 


BAPUTLA.—This tour has been a most 
interesting one, and I think very profitable. 
One hundred and fifty candidates were bap- 
tized, and nine out-stations visited, at each of 
which careful inquiry was made into the con- 
dition of the church-members, the preacher’s 
work, and the schools. Two days of such 
inquiry and protracted meetings were given 
to each out-station, and the Lord’s Supper 
administered at each place. There remained 
four out-stations to visit, at all which large 
congregations were gathering, and many 
candidates were waiting ; but I was obliged to 
hasten my return home, and, as it proved, quite 
providentially so. The day before I reached 
home, in the night, five of our native houses 
were burned up, the work, we do not doubt, of 
an incendiary.— REv. E. BULLARD, Jan. 22, 
1885. 

Anxious to return to our station as soon 
as possible, we left Madras a little too early, 
and were overtaken in the canal by a cyclone, 
which very nearly ended our work. But from 
this, also, the Lord delivered us in a wonder- 
ful way. Our hired boat was destroyed by 
the storm near Lake Ennore; and, unable 
to escape to any other shelter, we were 
obliged to remain for several hours clinging 
to the sunken boat, and exposed to the violent 
wind and waves. At length we were con- 
ducted to a village near by, where the village 
authorities hospitably cared for us until the 
next day, when a government steam-launch 
took us to Ennore; and on the day following 
we reached Dr. Jewett’s house in Madras. It 
need scarcely be said that we were aided by 
our brethren in Madras in the kindest manner 
possible, until able in a few days to renew the 
journey. The loss of property in the vicinity 
of Madras by this cyclone was great, and a few 
scores of lives were also lost. Of course every 
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thing that we had with us was badly damaged, 
and considerable entirely destroyed. We were 
grateful, however, for life that had been spared 
in so wonderful a way, especially to Mrs. Bull- 
ard, and our little one then only two months 
old.— Rev. E. BULLARD, Feb. to, 1885. 


KOHIMA, ASSAM. — As one of the most 
insignificant of the incidents which go to prove 
that a missionary needs a wife, and needs her 
with him, I may mention the fact that I have 
been writing this report between the intervals 
of what promises at present to prove a very 
unsuccessful attempt at making bread. Two 
months ago the military bakery was closed. 
There is no bread to be bought in Kohima. 
To-morrow is to be our communion Sunday, 
that is, if I succeed in getting any bread made. 
I hope you will accord due weight to the argu- 
ment contained in this sad recital, and will be 
moved to send my wife back to me with the 
least possible delay. — Rev. C. D. KING, Jan. 
2, 1885. 


NOWGONG.— We reached home on the 
2oth of January, after a forty-seven days’ trip. 
We preached in a good number of villages to 
some thousands of heathen; but how little it 
seems when we think that they will not hear 
the gospel again, perhaps, for years! Since 
our return, the young preacher Punaram has 
died; so that now there is just one young 
man left among our preachers. All the rest 
are in the decline of life, and even now are 
not fit for hard service. Unless we can devise 
some means for recruiting our force, we shall 
soon be left to work single-handed. Will not 
you call on the Christians at home to pray that 
God will raise up laborers for this field of 
Assam? If we can find young men who give 
evidence that they are called of God to preach 
his gospel, we will not rest until we can find 
some means of training them for the work. — 
Rev. P. H. Moore, Feb. 11, 1885. 


SIBSAGOR. — I have been on another trip 
to Modhupur. I found the Christians in an 
excellent condition. Worship in my absence 
had been well sustained, nearly every one at- 
tending. Held services Sunday, at which 
nearly every man and woman was present. 
Many arose, and spoke their “heart-words ” 
as they call them. These Kohl Christians 
are always ready to help or do any thing they 
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can, and never think of asking pay for it. 
When I had arrived within a short distance 
of the village, I found a bridge across a gully 
in the road had broken down. My cart was 
brought to a stand. I sent back a man to the 
village to bring men to get the cart over the 
gully. The mencameatonce. I was pleased 
to see the eagerness with which they went to 
work to make a way for the cart across the 
gully, and the way they took hold of the cart, 
and hauled it (the bullock had been taken off) 
across. In a few minutes the cart was on its 


way again. — Rev. A. K. GuRNEy, Jan. 29, 
1885. 


SWATOW. — We need four men and their 
wives, in order to have what we consider a 
fair working force. We have three families, 
and therefore need another. From Swatow as 
a centre, we can work the entire field in which 
our own dialect is spoken, and can so divide 
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the field that each missionary can have the 
oversight of one-fourth of the territory. The 
population in this territory numbers about 
three millions. We have thirty out-stations, 
all of which are accessible, the farthest being 
seventy miles away. — REv. S. B. PARTRIDGE, 
Dec. 22, 1884 (in 7he Kansas Baptist). 


YOKOHAMA. — My work here and in the 
country is in a prosperous state, but will need 
some one to look after it. At Chogo, there are 
now six candidates for baptism; at Mizo, thir- 
teen ; and yesterday, here in Yokohama, nine 
from my meetings and two others were bap- 
tized. Three of the nine, I have worked and 
prayed for for seven and eight years. The 
work is always going on, whether there are 
baptisms or not. The heathen cannot be con- 
verted in a day. — Miss CLARA A. SANDS, 
March 2, 1885. 


GIVE WHILE YOU LIVE.— It seems to be 
more and more clearly realized, that a gift made 
while living is worth double one made after 
death. It is safer, because itis in no danger 
of being contested, divided, or misapplied. 
The giver can personally see that it goes 
directly and immediately where he intends. 
This is often not the case with posthumous 
gifts. It is more satisfactory, because the giver 
can himself enjoy the good his gift is doing. 
It is more just and righteous, because, prop- 
erly speaking, only what a man has while he 
lives is his own: when he dies, it no longer 
belongs to him. It is more purely unselfish, 
more truly Christian, because he denies him- 
self of what he might have used. After death 
he has no more use forit. To give to Christ’s 
cause only what we have no more use for our- 
selves is not the highest form of charity. 
Therefore, do not wait till death, but give while 
you live. — Moravian. 


A MISSIONARY should be a practical work- 
ing man, who is assured in his own mind that 
he is called of God to preach the gospel. Two 
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qualifications are essential. One is practical 
common-sense ; the other, good-natured piety. 
The practical common-sense will enable the 
missionary to adapt himself to all the phases 
of the work. Piety is essential, without any 
question, and good-natured piety will help him 
to get on pleasantly with his associates. — 


Rev. S. B. PARTRIDGE (in The Kansas Bap- 
tist). 


OF THE MISSION-WORK IN CHINA, 
after forty years service in it, one presents 
this hopeful view. Having referred to the full 
and able reports of this work made at the 
General Missionary Conference at Shanghai, 
in 1877, he adds :— 

‘* This expansion has gone on with increas- 
ing rapidity since that time, until missionaries 
now reside in seventeen out of the eighteen 
provinces in the empire. The number of 
missionaries, male and female, not counting 
the wives of missionaries, is now 544. The 
number of stations where missionaries are res- 
ident is 120, with some 700 out-stations. There 
are more than 400 organized churches,*with 
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some 24,000 members. There are nearly 15,- 
ooo children gathered into Christian schools, 
including Sabbath schools. There are more 
than 100 ordained native preachers, some 600 
assistant preachers, more than Ioo colporters, 
more than 100 Bible-women, 270 church-build- 
ings for worship, and over 600 preaching-places 
or chapels. Some 150,000 patients are seen 
annually in the 18 hospitals and 24 dispensa- 
saries. There are some 250 theological stu- 
dents in the 21 theological schools. This 
measure of increase and enlargement, amidst 
all the difficulties and hinderances which have 
been met with, may well increase the faith 
of God’s people, and stimulate the churches 
to yet increased efforts for the spread of the 
gospel among this multitudinous people.” 


EFFECT OF THE WAR. — There is all 
over China a remarkable pride in, and love for, 
the mother country. This appears very fre- 
quently in the most overbearing arrogance 
and conceit, and in a most persistent, igno- 
rant, and stolid despising of every one outside 
the Celestial Empire. Perhaps there is no 
sentiment in China so capable of being solidi- 
fied as this; and when to its existence you 
add another powerful factor, — hatred to the 
aggressive Western, — you get a force of no 
mean kind. The war with France, resultless 
so far as touching China at her vitals is con- 
cerned, is tending to strengthen the arrogance 
of the Chinese, and to intensify their hatred 
to the foreigner. There is evidently a change 
in their bearing, which, if it has its full out- 
come, bodes no good to the rest of the world, 
and bodes only evil to China herself. China, 
a year or more ago, was almost in despair, 
and sought for terms at what would be the 
least cost to herself; but a war with small 
results in Tonquin and in Formosa, dragging 
its weary length along, seems to be awakening 
China, to be uniting her people, strengthening 
the anti-foreign party, and deluding its leaders 
into the belief that she can be made a great, 
warlike empire. She would be aggressive 
to-morrow if she had the power; and the pres- 
ent aspect is one that, for China’s own inter- 
ests, is not promising. If she were let alone, 
there are forces at work that would develop 
China; but if events tend to foster her over- 
bearing arrogance and conceit, her own best 
interests would suffer. All this bears most 
intimately upon every European interest in 
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the East. It cannot be disregarded by the 
Christian missionary. He has opened up 
China, he knows its people and their pecul- 
iarities, and he knows best where such forces 
lead. For China’s sake, and for the world’s 
sake, he prays for the speedy solution of pres- 
ent difficulties, and speedy termination of this 
meaningless war.— The Gospel in China. 


THE RIVER CONGO has a course of 
twenty-nine hundred miles, from the Chibals 
range, south-south-east of Lake Tanganyika, 
to Banana Point on the south-west coast of 
Africa. Close to the twelfth parallel of south 
latitude, across eighteen degrees of longitude, 
there runs an elevated ridge, of from six thou- 
sand to nine thousand feet high, — at one part 
narrowed into a mountain range, at another 
expanded into a table-land. This is the di- 
viding line between the Zambesi and Congo 
basins. Out of the furrows, recesses, and 
folds of its slopes, issue the streams flowing 
in opposite directions, — northward into the 
Congo, southward into the Zambesi. Near 
the parallel of four degrees north latitude, you 
must look for the dividing line of the waters 
of the Bhar-el-Ghazal and Shari, which flow 
north, and those which flow southward into 
the Congo. Draw a line north and south 
about the meridian of sixteen degrees east 
longitude, from four degrees north to twelve 
degrees south latitude ; and a slightly diagonal 
line from four degrees north to twelve degrees 
south, running from the meridian of thirty 
degrees east to thirty-two degrees east longi- 
tude; and, within this vast compact area, you 
have the basin of the Congo. Its greatest 
length is aline drawn from south-east to north- 
west, fourteen hundred miles, by twelve hun- 
dred, its greatest breadth. The number of 
English square miles that this area contains 
is one million three hundred thousand. — 
HENRY M. STANLEY. 


THE KWANGCU is one of the most impor- 
tant-affluents on the left bank of the Congo. 
Some parts of its upper course and its conflu- 
ent are not known. At its mouth the river 
enters from a north-easterly direction: it is 
about 350 metres (384 yards) in width, and has 
a mean depth of 9 metres (29} feet). The 
north bank is inhabited by a tribe of the 
Bafeimo. There is no large village until Mbo 
is reached, situated 50 kilometres (31 miles 
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from the junction of the Kwangu with the 
Congo. The inhabitants are very peaceful. 
Beyond the town the river widens; great 
islands, low and sandy, appear, leaving be- 
tween them narrow channels, accessible only to 
steamers of light draught. The third day the 
expedition reached the great village of Mbusi, 
extending nearly four kilometres (two and a 
half miles), and composed of small clusters of 
houses. The natives who inhabit it belong to 
the Wabuma tribe. Their chief is a woman 
named Muakobe, who received the travellers 
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cordially, offering them sites for the establish- 
ment of a station. These Wabuma are fisher- 
men and also great traders. They go down to 
Stanley Pool, there to exchange the products 
for cloth and other European merchandise. 
Above Mbusi, the Kwangu bifurcates. The 
branch coming from the south is the Kwangu 
proper; that which flows from the north-east 
comes from the great Lake Leopold II., dis- 
covered by Stanley in April, 1882. — Le 
Mouvement Géographique. 


OTHER SOCIETIES. 


AMERICAN BOARD.—A church of twenty 
members has been formed in Sophia, the capital of 
Bulgaria. It is under the care of the Bulgarian 
Evangelical Society. —— Ina little more than forty 
years, the church-members in the Madura Mission, 
India, have increased from none to three thousand. 
— The attitude of the Turkish officials toward 
missions and education is becoming more hostile. 
—A new church has been formed in Kioto, 
Japan, and the work everywhere presents the most 
encouraging features. 

PRESBYTERIAN. — Northern. — The 
mission in Sanui, China, has recently secured, as a 
house of worship, a fine building formerly used as 
an idol-temple, at a rent of $20 per year. The 
missionaries were told, three years ago, they could 
not have it if they would pay $15,000 per year for 
it. Rev. Hunter Corbett, of the North China 
mission, has received 219 into the churches in his 
district, the past year. The mission in charge of 
Dr. Nevius and Mr. Corbett has been the most re- 
markably prospered of any in China, the past few 
years. —— A gracious revival is in progress in the 
Syrian Protestant College in Beirut, and between 
forty and fifty of the students have already been 
converted. —— A famine is threatened in the Laos 
country of Northern Siam, because of the destruc- 
tion of the rice crops, and lands, by floods. This is 
likely to affect the Karen Christians as well as the 
Laos, 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. — The 
Foreign Mission Committee received for the 
missions, last year, $134,981.58, or $23,948.92 less 
than the year before. Fourteen missionaries were 
appointed, of whom six were women. As near as 
we can learn from the annual report, there are 


49 American missionaries (men and women) in the 
missions, 147 native helpers, and 1,310 communi- 
cants ; 162 adults were received last year. A large 
portion of the missionaries are engaged in the work 
of education. —— A beautiful church, rectory, and 
infirmary, combined, is soon to be erected at Cape 
Mount, Liberia, in memory of Rev. Theodore 
Irving of New York.——‘ The Spirit of Mis- 
sions,” the missionary publication of the Church, 
paid last year $2,000 toward the work of the 
missions. 


ENGLISH BAPTIST. — Dr. Sidney Com- 
ber died, from African fever, at Wathen station, 
Dec. 24, 1884.——The mission at the Cam- 
eroons, West Africa, has been almost broken up, 
in consequence of the troubles attending the Ger- 
man occupation. The future course of the mission 
is under serious consideration. 


ENGLISH PRESBYTERIAN. — The 
communicants ‘» the Chinese missions, Dec. 31, 
1884, were: Amoy, 757; Swatow, Hok-lo 791, 
Hakka 191 ; Formosa, 1,317 ; Singapore, 49; total, 
3,105. Adults received: Amoy, 38; Swatow, Hoé- 
lo 78, Hakka 25; Formosa, 122; Singapore, 2; 
total, 165. 


ENGLISH WESLEYAN.—The Ceylon 
Conference is to be divided into three districts, and 
the Madras Conference into two. These changes 
are made necessary by the growth of the work. 
—— The present is the jubilee year of Wesleyan 
missions on the Gold Coast, West Africa; and the 
friends there propose to raise a fund of $50,000, 
for the spread of the gospel in that part of the 
world. 


Misstonary News. 


MISSIONARY NEWS. 


EUROPE. — France.—A society has been 
formed in Paris, called the Anti-Deist Society, 
which has for its object the suppression of the 
name of God, and its extinction from the French 
language. The internal condition of France is 
described as being one of tumult and spiritual 
unrest.——— The Protestants have lost in some 
respects, but the losses are more than made up 
in other regards. —— Austria. — The Council of 
the Evangelical Alliance memorialized the king to 
grant religious liberty to the Baptists ; bat the mat- 
ter was opposed by the Minister of Instruction, for 
the strange reason that he did not wish any force 
to be exercised over the consciences of men.—— 
Sweden. — In the popular house of the new legis- 
lature of Sweden are five Baptists, three leading 
members of the “ Free Church” movement, and 
one Methodist. This shows that the popular mind 
is not unfavorabie to church independency. —— 
Russia. — The newly organized Jews of the New 
Testament, in Bessarabia, opened a synagogue on 
Christmas Day, with an address by the leader of 
the reform movement, Jacob Rabinowitch. —— It 
is stated that permission has been given to resume 
the free distribution of religious reading, which 
was prohibited a short time ago.——Of the ten 
million Jews in the world, it is estimated that three 
million are in Russia. 

INDIA.—The Mohammedan community of 
India has been greatly stirred by the conversion 
to Christianity of Abdul Haqq, one of their fore- 
most moulvies, or preachers, in Calcutta. He was 
first a Brahman, but was not satisfied with that, 
and became a Mohammedan ; and now he finds in 
Christianity the truth he has been so long seeking. 
Being a man of great ability, he may be expected 
to be very useful. —— Rev. Dr. W. W. Scudder, 
who has returned to missionary work in India 
after a considerable stay in America, reports that 
he finds a great lowering of the old caste pride, 
and a loosening of caste restrictions. 

CHINA. —In a review of the persecutions in 
Kwangtung province, on account of the war with 
the French, Dr. R. H. Graves of the Southern Bap- 
tist Mission at Canton says that eighteen chapels 
were destroyed ; for two months there was no public 
preaching, and missionaries and other foreigners 
could not safely appear on the streets; several 
Christian soldiers were imprisoned; nearly all 
the mission-schools were closed ; colporters could 
find little sale for Christian books; native Chris- 
tians were arrested and beaten; and houses and 
shops of Christians robbed and destroyed. With 


few exceptions, nothing was done to punish the 
rioters. The causes of the persecution he traces 
to the general hatred of foreigners, the vices of 
Europeans in China, the influence of the native 
press, and the pretensions of the Roman Catholics. 
The hostilities with France were the occasion of 
the outbreak, which was much aggravated by the 
conduct of the high Chinese officials. The oppo- 
sition of the ruling class in China is the greatest 
obstacle in the way of religious liberty. The 
troubles have made clearer, in the minds of the 
Chinese, the distinctions between Protestants and 
Roman Catholics, and between missionaries and 
traders. 

AFRICA. — Central.— King Mtesa of Uganda 
is dead. His empire is one of the largest in Central 
Africa. His son Mwanga, the new king, is favor- 
able to missionary work; and one of his sisters, 
who has been raised to the honor of the “ King’s 
Sister,” is a Christian. —— M. Coillard and his 
companions have arrived at the Zambesi River, 
and begun the first missionary village. —— East- 
ern, — Owing to the prevailing famine, the slave- 
trade is much increased. The station of the Church 
Missionary Society, at Freretown, has taken in 
more than five hundred persons, rescued from 
slavery by the English vessels on the coast; and 
they are to be trained and taught at the expense 
of the Society. —— Western. — The Baptists of 
Liberia have formed a missionary association, and 
already have three stations, —two in Montserrado 
County, among the Golahs and Veys; and one in 
Grand Bassa County, among the Bassas. The mis- 
sionaries are supported by the Baptist churches of 
Liberia. 

ISLANDS.—The French authorities in the 
Loyalty Islands are making every effort to extir- 
pate the Protestant mission-work. In the schools, 
only the French language is allowed; the French 
Resident has appointed Romanists as chiefs ; and 
efforts are made to intimidate the native pastors 
and the English missionary. —— Eight natives of 
New Guinea have recently been ordained to preach 
the gospel to their countrymen. The acquisition 
of New Guinea, by Great Britain, has put more 
responsibility upon the missionary societies labor- 
ing on the island. The outlook for missions is 
encouraging. —— The missionary steamer “‘ Morn- 
ing Star” arrived at Honolulu, March ts, with 
all on board well.—— The French have not aban- 
doned their claims in Madagascar. All the north 
part of the island has been evacuated by the 
Hovas. 
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AMERICAN BAPTIST MISSIONARY UNION. 


ROOMS, TREMONT TEMPLE, BOSTON. 


Corresronpinc Secretarigs, Rev. J. N. MURDOCK, D.D., to whom letters relating to the missions of the Union 
cheuid bo abdemeed; ALBERT G. LAWSON, D.D., to whom letters relating to the home work of the Union should be 


TREASURER, E. P. COLEMAN, to whom letters containing mg & fy general treasury should be addressed. 
Drafts, Checks, and Postal Money Orders, except for the peblications Friends wishing to 


goods’ to missionaries, through the Treasurer, should send him by mail a schedule of the contents and valuation 
of the package, with express or railroad receipt. 


DISTRICT SECRETARIES. 


New Encianp District.— Rev. W. S. McKenziz, D.D., Boston, M 
New Yorx Souruwern District. — Rev. A. H. BuruincHam, D. Street, York, N.Y. 
New York Centrat Districr.— Rev. Gzorce H. BricHam, the 

Soutnern District. — Rev. R. M. Luruer, 1420 Chestnut Street, 

Districr.— Rev. THomas ALLEN, Dayton, 

Lake District. — Rev. S. M. Stimson, D.D. , Terre Haute, Ind. 

Western District. — Rev. C. F. TOLMAN, 1st Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


WOMAN'S SOCIETIES. 
Woman’s Baptist Foreign Missionary Society, Boston. 


Mrs. O. W. Gates, Corresponding Secretary, Newton Centre. Miss Mary E. Clarke, Treasurer, Tremont Temple, Boston. 


Woman’s Baptist Foreign Missionary Society of the West, Chicago. 


Mrs. A. M. Bacon, Corresponding Sec., 41 University Place. Miss Evita F. Haicn, Treas., 151 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill 


Woman’s Baptist Foreign Missionary Society of California. 
Mrs. G. S. Apsott, Corresponding Secretary, Oakland. Mrs. B. C. WriGut, Treasurer, San Francisco. 


Woman’s Baptist Foreign Missionary Society of Oregon. 
Mrs. H. M. WARREN, Corresponding Secretary, McMinnville. Mrs. P. W. CHANDLER, Treasurer, Forest Grove. 


FORM OF A LEGACY. 


of Incorporation. I 
is receipt therefor, within 


FORM OF A DEVISE OF REAL ESTATE. 


shy ay and devise to THz AMERICAN Baptist Missionary UNIon one certain lot of land, with he 
[here describe the premises with exactness and particularity], to be held and by 


THE BAPTIST MISSIONARY MAGAZINE. 
The Macazine is the only periodical published exclusively in the of the American Union. 


It contains the latest intelligence from the foreign mission fields, together with editorials, and re- 
tating to the enterprise of missions. 
IGHTY-FIRST YEAR. The oldest Baptist periodical in America. Terms (postage prepaid), one dollar per annum. Ten 
and up ards, or in clubs equal to five per cent of the church-membership, to one address, eighty cents per copy. The 
“Magazine” and oH Helping Hand” to one address, ons dollar and twenty-five cents. The “ Magazine,’ ” “ Helping Hand,” 
and “‘ Little Helpers,” one dollar and forty cents. 


Gen elated your on the Magusine ox It indicates the time #o which you have 
THE HELPING HAND, 


Published monthly, represents the work of the Woman’s Baptist Foreign Missionary Societies, East and West, and gives 
extracts from the most interesting missionary letters in the Magazine. 


Terms PER ANNuM: Single copy, including postage, 40 cents; of four or more to the address of one person 
28 cents per copy; packages of twenty-five or more to the address of one person, 25 cents per copy. : 


LITTLE HELPERS. 


An t-page monthly for children. Illustrated. 20 cents a year. Two to twen copies to one address, 1 cents each, 
cents each. Send orders and for publications 


W. G. CORTHELL, Mission Rooms, Tremont Tempie, Boston. 


1 also give and bequeath to Tuk AMERICAN Baptist Missionary Union ——— dollars, for the purposes of the Union, as 
specified in the Act hereby direct my executor (or executors) to pay said sum to the Treasurer of 

é said Union, taking | months after my decease. 


= -Frattleboro 


THE excellences of the ESTEY ORGAN may not be told in an ordinary ad- 

vertisement. This is more fitly done in the Illustrated Catalogue, which con- 
tains engravings, from photographs, of many elegant styles, with full descriptions 
of their attractive features. The Catalogue is sent free to all applicants.} 
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PROTECT THE FAMILY! 


$820,000 PAID TO WIDOWS AND ORPHANS. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


BENEFIT ASSOCIATION, 


TREMONT TEMPLE, BOSTON, MASS. 


Since commencing business, Oct. 13, 1879, only twenty-five assessments have been 
collected, as follows : — 


THREE IN 1880, 
FIVE IN 1881 
FIVE IN 1882, 
FIVE IN 1883, 
SIX IN 188, 
ONE IN 1885, 


From which over two hundred death losses have been paid, amounting to more than 
$820,000, and a Reserve Fund accumulated, amounting to over $70,000. 


It requires from twenty to twenty-four of these assessments to equal 
in amount the FIRST annual payment to an old-line life company. 


It cost for $5,000 insurance for death assessments in 1883 : — 


4.578 MEMBERS IN BOSTON AND VICINITY. 
CERTIFICATES ISSUED, 12,700. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 
2 


New England 


COpSCRVATORY OF /V\usic 
Franklin Square Bostop 


The largest and best-appointed School of Music, Literature, and Art 
IN THE WORLD. 


MUSIC 
Is taught in all its departments, INSTRUMENTAL AND VOCAL, including pianoforte, organ, violin, and all 

orchestral and band instruments, voice culture and singing, harmony, theory and orchestration, church 

music, oratorio and chorus practice, art of conducting; also tuning and repairing pianos and organs. i 
All under the very best teachers ; in classes and private. There have been more than nineteen hun- 

dred different students in attendance the present school year. 


ART DEPARTMENT. 

DRAWING, PAINTING, AND MODELLING from casts and from nature, in crayon, water and oil colors. 
PORTRAITURE AND CHINA DECORATING with some of the best artists in the country. In classes and q 
private. There have been a hundred and twenty-five students in attendance in this department in a ‘ 
single term. q 

COLLEGE OF ORATORY. 

Elocution and Dramatic Action, common and higher English branches. MODERN LANGUAGES: 7 
German, French, Italian, and Spanish, with the best native and foreign professors. Students can here q 
pursue their literary studies in connection with music, thus acquiring that higher and broader culture 4 
which is now required of professors of music. Send for new calendar, beautifully illustrated, free. i 


THE NEW HOME 
Is located in the heart of Boston, confessedly the musical, literary, and artistic centre of America. 4 
The beautiful park in front, and the surrounding broad streets, make it both healthful and delightful. It q 
is splendidly equipped for both home and schools, furnishing home accommodations for five hundred 4 
lady students, and class accommodations for three thousand lady and gentlemen students. 
$5.00 to $20.00 per term of ten weeks. 
Board and room-rent, light, heat, etc... . . . +. « + + $4.50 to $7.50 per week. 


E. TOURJEE, Director, Franklin Square, Boston. 
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A BOOK FOR EVERY FAMILY. 


PAGODA SHADOWS; 


STUDIES FROM LIFE IN CHINA. 


By ADELE M. FIELDE or Swartow, Cuina. 


INTRODUCTION BY JOSHPH 


Beautifully bound, in fine tinted paper, sixteen new illustrations, intensely interesting. 
Miss Fielde is well known by all Baptists, and a book from her pen is warmly welcomed. 
The first edition was sold within a week. At Miss Fielde’s request, the price of this dollar- 


and-a-quarter book has been changed to one dollar, postage prepaid by us. 


Christmas gift for old or young. 


It is a choice 


WHAT THE PRESS SAYS. 


“Miss Fielde gives a most graphic picture of 
domestic and social life in China.” — Advance. 


“No book of the present year more interesting 
to the women of America.” — Sunday-school Times. 


“No book on China that we have had the pleas- 
ure of reading presents so graphic a portrayal of 
the life, the habits, the habitations, the social cus- 
toms, the superstition, and the degradation of the 
people of that vast, strange country, as is found in 
this brimful book by a practical Christian mission- 
ary. These sketches ought to have millions of 
readers.” — Northern Christian Advocate. 


“Excellent and clear views of the wants and con- 
dition of Chinese women.” — Christian Union. 


“This book commends itself to every reader as 
one of surpassing interest. It is a testimony of 
the gloom of even the highest types of heathen- 
ism.” — Watchman. 

“T have great delight in commending Miss 
Fielde’s work to the public.” — Yoseph Cook. 


“Very interesting sketches of Chinese life and 
customs.” — Boston Fournal. 


“A valuable addition to missionary literature.” 
— Zion’s Advocate. 


“Those who have heard Miss Fielde speak, in 
public or in private, on China, and especially of the 
Chinese women, have waited impatiently for this 
book. Its perusal will more than satisfy the high- 
est anticipation.” — ational Baptist. 


“As fascinating as any romance. We trust that 
tens of thousands of mothers and young girls will 
be numbered among its readers.” — Morning Star. 


“This book has genuine merit.” — Congrega- 
tionalist. 


“Gives more information relative to the domes- 
tic, social, and religious condition of the Chinese 
than does the great two-volumed work of Mr. 
Williams, sold at $7.00. We expected a book of 
rare interest, and it fully meets our expectations. 
We are delighted with it. Let every family own 
a copy of it.”— Fournal and Messenger. 


“A very valuable work.” — Christian Secretary. 


“Her interesting volume gathers up the striking 
incidents of a ten years’ life among the Chinese, 
showing the appalling need of Christian instruc- 
tion, and the blessed results which have followed 
missionary labors.” — Zion’s Herald. 

“We recommend any one desirous of knowing 
the private life and habits of the Chinese to pro- 
cure a copy.” — Canadian Baptist. 

“So charming and instructive a volume, it need 
but be glanced at to secure a careful reading.” — 
Baptist Weekly. 


“Miss Fielde, the well-known and much-beloved 
missionary of Swatow, China, has given us in this 
volume a very valuable work. Her ten years in 
China, close observation of the customs, manners, 
and habits of that most singular people, have fully 
fitted her for an authority on ‘ Life in China.’” — 
Religious Herald. 

“Tn her presentation of Chinese character, life, 
and customs, Miss Fielde has struck out a new and 
successful path. From her intimate acquaintance 
with the Chinese, and especially by aliowing the 
people so largely to speak for themselves, she has 
presented Chinese life in a vivid and impressive 
manner, which would not have otherwise been pos- 
sible.” — Missionary Magazine. 

“ Miss Fielde’s new book is greeted with enthu- 
siasm.” — Helping Hand. 


Cloth, 12mo, on fine paper. 


Address W. G. CORTHELL, 
4 


Price, postpaid, $1.00. 
Tremont Temple, Boston. 


